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Now Revised! 


FAST & ABSTINENCE GUIDE 


for the 1956 Church Year 


After the usual Guide chart was reproduced in the Nov. 27th issue 
of Our Sunday Visitor, new and important changes were announced 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites in Rome. 


NOW all-new Fast and Abstinence Guides are available .. . 
corrected and revised according to the official decree. 


This revised Guide for the 1956 Church year shows days of 
fast and abstinence (partial and complete) until next Advent. 
Regulations on Fast and Abstinence by the Bishops of the United 
States are printed alongside the chart. Over-all size is 742” wide 
by 10%” long. On the reverse side are the regulations concerning 
the Eucharistic Fast. 


Every Catholic home will find copies of this new, revised 
Guide specially helpful all year long. Be sure to have a copy 
attached to a kitchen cabinet door. Handy 15c each 
reference for offices, school cafeterias and 
restaurants. Order enough copies now .. . 100 for $4.50 ppd. 


fr om Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 


SHORT STORIES 
for the Family 


GET YOUR OWN copy of this handsome new book of 42 
newly compiled short stories, written by some of America’s 
leading fiction writers. 


Edited by John F. Fink and selected from the most popular 
stories appearing in The Family Digest during the past ten 
years. Here are dozens of heart-warming, humorous, fascin- 
ating stories you’ll always enjoy . .. truly wholesome reading 
enjoyment at its best! 


one dollar per copy 
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LENT 


Martin Benedict 


C uaistian life is an Easter 
life, a resurrected, glorified life. 
Lent is a season of preparation for 
the Easter triumph and Easter’s 
glory. Goal of the Church’s Len- 
ten observance is participation by 
her members in the triumph of our 
Lord by means of their Easter 
baptismal experience — either in 
fact, or in spiritual renewal, and 
by means too, of the Easter Euch- 
arist. The early Church lived in 
this consciousness of her vital par- 
ticipation in the triumph of Christ. 
The Church of today, especially 
those members of the Church who 
manifest their faith in some form 
of Catholic Action, must be root- 
ed in the triumphant optimism of 
Easter life if the work of our Re- 
demption is to be more effectively 
brought to bear on this troubled 
world. 

The Catholic’s insight into the 
meaning of salvation—Christ-bear- 


Season for preparation for the Easter triumph 
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LIGHT 


ing—is the principal gift which the 
risen Lord bestows on the redeem- 
ed. And that gift-giving is re- 
newed again and again in the an- 
nual Easter Mystery. It should be 
apparent that such insight into the 
meaning of Christianity is essen- 
tial for anyone who professes to 
be Christian. It is one thing to 
be a Catholic; it is quite another 
to have a Catholic outlook. It is 
one thing to live in the world as 
a Catholic, but it is a consequence 
of this Catholic-ness (or should be) 
for one to be able to judge the 
world, its standards as well as its 
problems from the viewpoint of 
Christ Himself. 

The darkness which descended 
on the human mind as the result 
of Original Sin has not been re- 
moved by means of technology. 
An advanced culture is still the 
product of men who fell in Adam. 
The Redemptive Work of Christ, 
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however, merited the gift of the 
lifting of this darkness. And, in 
proportion to individual coopera- 
tion with Christ through contact 
with Him in His Mysteries, there 
is given an ever-new and deeper 
sharing in Christ’s mind. Humans, 
elevated by Faith and Baptism 
and ennobled by the light of 
Christ, are made capable of view- 
ing all things with a vision which 
has been renewed and transform- 
ed by the power of God. They 
can see through the surface of 
things and penetrate them so as 
to know their real worth, their 
value and their contributory power 
towards the attainment of happi- 
ness for which man longs and for 
which he was made. 

Because Lent is directed to- 
wards such a renewal in the 
Christ-life, it is also a time for a 
re-examination of the thought of 
the Church in this period of the 
Church’s pre-Easter retreat. On 
the third Sunday of Lent, St. Paul 
has this to say: “Once you were 


all darkness; now, in the Lord, 
you are all daylight. You must 
live as men native to the light.” 
(Eph. 5,8.) That our Christian 
ancestors were deeply aware of 
their having been really freed 
from the powers of darkness and 
given divine sonship through 
Christ is so very evident from the 
hymns and prayers of the early 
Church. After all, the Church’s 
prayer does reflect, and accurate- 
ly, the Church’s belief. We still 
have those hymns and prayers in 
the Lenten Liturgy. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Liturgy for the Fourth 
Week of Lent—specifically, that 
of the Wednesday of that week. 
We presuppose here that the 
reader is aware of the daily Len- 
ten Liturgy’s being a graduated 
preparation for the Easter Mys- 
tery, and that during this season, 
trhaps more than during any 
other, the Church’s official prayer- 
forms retains the full flavor of the 
ages of Faith. This Wednesday 
of the fourth week was of great 
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importance in the Roman Church. 
It was the day of special examina- 
tion for those who were to re- 
ceive Baptism in the Easter Night. 
In the Basilica of St. Paul, the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, the cate- 
chumens gathered at the very 
grave of that Apostle and heard, 
in the course of the liturgical ac- 
tion, the story of the cure of the 
man who was born blind. 

Of importance is this: there is 
a vast difference between the pri- 
vate reading of some section of 
Holy Scripture and the official 
proclamation of that same section 
in the course of the official 
worship-action. In the latter case, 
the sacred event related is brought 
before us more directly and al- 
most more tangibly. It is present- 
ed as an integral part of the Mys- 
tery—that divine-human action 
which takes place in the  sacra- 
mental-liturgical function. And 
so the incident is not presented 
merely for its historic value, nor 
even for its dogmatic value, i.e., 
as a proof of the divinity of Christ. 
Rather it is made known as a sym- 
bol of some divine effect which 
the Liturgy, as the instrument of 
the Highpriesthood of Christ, is to 
bring about in the souls of those 
who take part in the sacred func- 
tion. 

The catechumens, after long 
preparation, were nearing the 
great day of their re-birth into 
Christ. The full knowledge of the 
divine mysteries had not yet been 
given; even on this day and until 
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their actual Baptism, they were 
not permitted to remain for the 
entire Mass. But gradually, as 
Lent progressed, they were in- 
structed more and more about the 
tremendous thing which would 
happen to them when, in the 
glory of the Easter Night, they 
would be buried in the baptismal 
tomb with Christ and with Him 
rise in a newness of the God- 
shared life. Here, on this day, one 
specific effect was brought before 
them in the Gospel story, an ef- 
fect which, in the Liturgical ac- 
tion, would be fully and really 
theirs in baptismal washing. 

So they were given to under- 
stand that the cure related in the 
biblical account of the man born 
blind was simply an example of 
what awaited them in the spiritual 
order, at Easter. Christ, the Lord, 
was the enlightener of souls; He 
had transformed Paul from a per- 
secutor of the Church into the en- 
lightened Apostle to the non-Jew- 
ish peoples. Out of the fullness of 
His divine power this same Christ 
would bestow His own spiritual 
light on them when with Him they 
rose to new life in Easter’s liturgi- 
cal action. 

The Lord Himself once said: “I 
am the light of the world. He 
who follows Me can never walk 
in darkness; he will possess the 
light which is life.” (Jn. 8,12.) So, 
for the primitive Church, Easter 
was the feast of the “Illumination” 
—the enlightening of mind in 
which Christians became sharers 
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by means of the Easter ; 
But —— of this divine light- 
ing-up of the mind, this ability to 
see and judge as Christ sees and 
judges, demanded preparation. 
Hence the Lenten observance, the 
Lenten fast and prayer and alms- 
giving, all elements or “exercises” 
which helped form the disposition 
neces for the reception of the 
Spirit of Christ in the Easter Mys- 


teries. 


Lenten exercises then and now, 
tend to free the Christian from the 
bonds of sense and make him 
more capable of real “spiritualiza- 
tion.” Because this enlightening is 
something brought about through 
the priestly action of the Church’s 
Liturgy, it is not a matter of emo- 
tién or sentiment or wishful think- 
ing. The enlightening of mind, 
the sharing by the Christ-life in 
the prerogatives of Him Who is 
the “Light of the World” is real, 
not imaginary. Christ, especially 
in the Easter drama, penetrates 
the human spirit and the human 
soul, consecrates it and enlivens it 
with the grace-life of the Resur- 
rection-Mystery. To this life even 
the body will one day be called 
when, at the end of time, the para- 
dise-existence of man will be re- 
stored. Now, however, the call is 
given through Baptism. And be- 
cause Easter is the time for the 
renewal of Baptismal life and Bap- 
tismal consciousness, each of us is 
called to be a Christ-bearer, each 
is called to a deeper knowledge 
of the Mystery which is Christ, to 


a greater ability in possessing the 
of Chrisy” His 
His judgments, His estimates of 
right order and proportion of im- 
portance in the stuff of daily life. 

There has been a great deal said 
about “illumination” and “light” so 
far in this article. Bear with it a 
bit more. We shall attempt to get 
a little deeper into the meaning of 
those terms, so often found in the 
liturgy’s language, and in Cath- 
olic prayer-forms in general. It is 
so very important for the Catholic 
of today that his experience of 
Lent be what the Church means 
it to be. There is a real danger 
that Lent can become a confused 
sort of thing made up of a species 
of fasting, of devotions. For some 
people, unfortunately, even Holy 
Mass as a Lenten’ exercise, can be 
viewed as one of the “Lenten de- 
votions”! 

And then there is the “giving 
up” side of the picture. Required 
is an understanding of the pur- 
pose of this greatest season of the 
Church Year in order that all parts 
may be tied together, given co- 
hesion, and, as a result of cohe- 
sion, given meaning and _ logical, 
ordered purpose. Because so many 
have, (let’s admit it) lost sight of 
the true purpose of Lent which is 
a deepening of our share in the 
Baptism-given Christ life, all the 
practices can appear isolated from 
this end, detached and just things 
which one does when Lent comes 
round, things unusual and not too 
pleasant. That sort of superficial 
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‘outlook is anything but the mind 
of the Church, 

Everything which goes _ into 
Lent’s make-up, whether it be of 
the Liturgy or whether it is part 
of private devotion springing from 
and founded on the Liturgy, is 
directed to one purpose—prepara- 
tion for Easter in the sense of get- 
ting our minds and hearts ready 
so that they will be truly open to 
an influx of new life and light 
which is offered us in the sacra- 
mental-liturgical renewal of the 
Resurrection Mystery in Easter. 

Back, then, to the question of 
“light.” Here is an early Church 
writer on the subject—a man who 
called himself Dyonisus: “On ac- 
count of its consecrating effect, 
we celebrate the holy Mystery of 
our birth out of God with the ap- 

ropriate name of illumination, 

ause it is the first communica- 
tion of the light and the point of 
departure of all the divine dispen- 
sations and guidance in the light. 
For even though the bestowal of 
the holy light to the initiated is 
common to all our mysteries, this 
mystery was nevertheless the first 
to give us the power of vision, and 
in virtue of its light we are en- 
abled to contemplate the other 
holy mysteries.” Denis (Dyonisius) 
wrote this for ordinary people. 
What does he mean by those state- 
ments? First, he refers to Baptism 
as a “birth out of God,” which it 
is. Baptism is that sacramental 
(Mystical) action by which, 
through the power of God, we be- 
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come sharers albeit in a created 
manner, in the very life of God. 
Ordinarily we call that life “sanc- 
tifying grace.” 

We are born again by water 
and the Holy Spirit. This first 
sacrament is the gateway to all 
the others; having received it we 
have the right to the further in- 
flux of divine life, to its restora- 
tion when lost by sin, to the spe- 
cial graces needed for special 
states of life ete. And being “born 
out of God” we are given also the 
gift of “light.” The ancient writer 
uses this word to mean two things: 
first, the divine life of grace which, 
making the soul a created reflec- 
tion of God, effects a tremendous 
contrast between a soul so enlight- 
lened and one still in the darkness 
which is Original Sin. Then too, 
he is speaking of “light” in the 
sense of the grace of God giving 
the ability, by force of the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, for the 
soul to see, to understand better 
God’s viewpoint on our daily lives, 
the things, the associations, the ac- 
tions, the people whose personali- 
ties enter them. 

The ancient writers teach that 
the Christian, because of Baptism, 
possesses supernatural principles 
of knowledge. The Church her- 
self repeatedly speaks of this in 
her liturgy when she says that 
God recalls men to the “image of 
God”—God’s likeness— “through 
the holy Sacraments.” Now our 
holy Faith is so great and so above 
all that is earthly that human rea- 
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son alone cannot give this Faith 
to anyone. 


It is a principle of Catholic 
truth that Faith is a free gift of 
God. Reason can help prepare 
the way for this gift. But reason, 
study, thinking, research—none of 
these things can enable a man to 
“work his way into” the Faith. 
God alone can give that gift. And 
with the gift comes the Holy Spirit 
to enable the individual no mat- 
ter what his education or learning 
may be according to human stan- 
dards, to understand, to see life 
and the world through eyes far 
different from those of the un- 
baptized. At least he should so 
see them! 


Another important consideration 
which ties in with these ideas is 
this: Christians, by force of the 
illumination of grace, are made 
capable of seeing things more pro- 
foundly than do the unbaptized. 
Note this, however: the baptised 
are nourished in this ability not 
so much by preaching and teach- 
ing (and/or writing!) but far more 
by their vital and intelligent par- 
ticipation in the Mysteries (sacra- 
ments—Liturgy) of the Church. 

Theology is often considered a 
prerogative of those who have 
given much time and study to that 
science and acquired thereby the 
title of “theologians.” That is not 
quite so exclusively true. Ordin- 
ary people must be theologians 
too. For theology—the science of 
God and things divine is an essen- 


tial basis for any true spiritual life 
and any realistic form of Catholic 
living, lay or clerical. As such it 
is the property of all members of 
the Church. The more Catholic 
lives are built on the truths of the 
Faith, the more truly Christ-like 
they become. And the truths of 
the Faith come to them not just 
by catechetics, nor by sermons, 
nor by books and articles, but pri- 
marily by means of the sacred ac- 
tions and the holy words which 
are done and said as instruments 
of the Highpriestly power of 
Christ. We usually call those acts 
Liturgy. 


Pope Pius XI once remarked 
that the people will learn far more 
from an active and _ intelligent 
sharing in the liturgy of the 
Church, in its feasts and seasons 
and their celebration, than they 
ever would learn of their Faith 
from all the fine sermons and all 
the learned publications given 
them. In so speaking the great 
Pontiff, himself a profoundly 
learned man, was but echoing the 
constant tradition of the Church 
which has always insisted that in 
the celebration of the Mysteries 
the divine life of grace comes to 
souls not only for their living of 
the God-life, but for the sake of 
enlightening them, dee pening 
their Faith, giving them the Spirit 
of Christ as the foundation and 
means of a Christian outlook. 


We still retain the custom to- 
day of having sermons during the 
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course of Holy Mass. This is not 
just a matter of convenience. It 
is an integral of the “illumi- 
nation” effected by the action of 
wal be stery. God speaks to us 

His representative in the 
Epi le, then ugh His divine 
Son in the Gospel, and, finally, 
by means of the living voice of 
the Church, the extension of His 
Son, in the sermon. But it is the 
Mystery, the sacramental action 
which brings the truths so made 
known right down to the roots of 
the soul. 


It is the effect of participation 
in the Mystery that the partici- 
pants are given an insight into 
the nature and application of the 
truths so taught. We may feel 
nothing; we may sense nothing. 
But, if we are trying to cooperate 
in the Liturgical action actively 
and intelligently, if ours are hearts 
and minds open to God's grace, 
then this effect is produced. And 
little by little our outlook on life 
is Christified. 

Such, then, is the “illumination” 
—the God-given ability to grasp 
more surely the meaning of the 
truths of Faith, the capability of 
viewing all things with a vision 
that has been renewed and trans- 
formed by the power of God. 
Lent is a time for our learning to 
appreciate this fact. It is a sacred 
time when by fasting, by prayer 
and by almsgiving (the traditional 
lenten exercises of the Church) 
we, as athletes of God, condition 
our souls for the grace of “illumin- 
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ation” made available to us so 
magnificently in the Paschal Mys- 
tery. In the course of the holy sea- 
son of Lent we move step by step 
from one truth of Faith to another, 
learning by contact with Christ in 
daily Mass (and in private devo- 
tion’s extension of its activity) to 
make our souls ready and open 
for the renewal of baptismal life 
in Easter’s making present again 
(re-presentation) of the Mystery 
of our Redemption. 


For each of us that renewal is 
a mystical making-like to Christ 
as a result of which our lives and 
labor as Christified lives and labor 
must direct the world of our own 
environment so that the whole 
world may be new in Christ. Every 
Eucharistic Sacrifice becomes a 
new miracle wrought on the blind 
and gives to those who take part 
in it a new illumination, new 
super-natural insight, new knowl- 
edge of things divine. 


In the light of Christ, the Easter 
Light, we will better understand 
even our own times and be en- 
abled to judge them correctly. And 
only if we learn to think and live 
more profoundly and more radi- 
cally will we attain to a_ truly 
Catholic outlook. Such an out- 
look accords with the Spirit of 
Christ Who is its source. Such an 
outlook makes other Christs of 
humans. And the world needs 
them badly for the choice seems 
rapidly boiling down to Christifi- 
cation—or atomization! 


Bic 


GOD versus 


the SECULAR PRESS 


Can kids take or leave the headlines? 


Reapinc might well be list- 
ed as the all-American pastime. 
From five to ninety-five we de- 
vour a tremendous amount of 
printed words. Newsstands, sta- 
tions, office waiting rooms cater 
to our hunger for news. Our homes 
bulge with copies of the most 
colorful and popular magazines of 
the day. We couldn't take a trip, 
be it cross-country via plane or 
merely downtown on the bus, 
without something to read. The 
first thing we do when we're 
placed under the drier (or await- 
ing a turn in the barber shop, as 
the case may be) is to reach for a 
copy of Look or Life or what- 
have-you? In hospitals, our con- 
valescence is speeded by the host 
of magazines brought in by rela- 
tives and friends. And our great- 
est shock is to learn that one of 
our subscriptions has run out or 


that the newsboy is late with the 
paper. 

And yet, in all the reading we 
do, we may be taking slow poison! 

We have long since grown used 
to bizarre headlines in our big-city 
papers. We know it’s part of the 
game. Lurid titles are a deliberate 
trap for the moronic mind, for 
even morons can afford a dime’s 
worth of sensationalism. Of course, 
our attitude is that we can take 
the headlines, or leave them. 
(After all, We’re not morons). All 
we're interested in is the news. 
But what about our youngsters, 
our teenagers especially? Maybe 
they can’t take or leave the head- 
lines. Their minds are not yet de- 
veloped, their morals are in the 
making. They are bound to pick 
up and assimilate the reading ma- 
terial they find in their homes: 
Think of their young eyes picking 
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out such headlines as: “Jealous 
Husband Kills Other Man in 
Wife's Bedroom”; “Axe-Killer at 
Large”; “Torso of Girl Found.” 
Ive made these titles up, but 
you've seen others, and worse. 
And they, and their accompanying 
stories and pictures foster un- 
healthy interest in sin and vice. A 
reader vicariously experiences 
(and the moronic one enjoys) the 
lurid events he reads about. The 
danger is that even in the innocent 
an appetite for such mind-pictures 
can become a habit. And along 
that path lies mortal sin. 


Magazines, too, can be a source 
of temptation, all the more be- 
cause they don’t openly make a 
point of it. Recently I analyzed for 
my own benefit the contents of a 
popular magazine, one which 
might be found regularly in any 
of our homes. At the risk of being 
branded a prude, yet cognizant of 
my greater obligation to see to 
the morals of my children, I 
would like to set down what I 
found within its bright and attract- 
ive covers. 

Much of the objectionable ma 
terial, in my opinion, (and my 
opinion is based on what Mary 
would have let Jesus see) was 
within the ads themselves. Four 
of these portrayed poses of near- 
embrace, or kissing (no direct 
bearing on the item advertized, 
and I claim there’s a place for af- 
fection but not to sell anti-septics 
or clothes.) One was a lingerie ad, 
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figure-revealing, and there were 
several stocking ads, one with a 
two-page spread of color-photo- 
graphs. (The Can-Can dancers had 
nothing on this.) And of course 
there were the inevitable plung- 
ing necklines, fourteen of them. In 
five ads the smartness and so- 
phistication of girls’ smoking was 
played up. (All right, so I am a 
prude. I know of instances where 
a girl has gone from plain cig- 
arettes to marijuana _ cigarettes. 
It’s not a pretty picture.) And 
there were three ads extolling the 
virtues of gin, beer and whiskey. 


Included in the magazine’s 
articles was a work by a foreign 
Catholic writer. And to show that 
the magazine desired to play no 
favorites, an article on Unitari- 
anism, which pointed out that 
Unitarians believe that Christ is 
merely a great personality, but 
not the Second Person of the 
Trinity. Indeed, they repudiate 
the Trinity. They refute the idea 
of the Virgin Birth, too. And Hell, 
according to them, is not living up 
to the best that’s in us. That’s all! 
The article is clinched by the cit- 
ing of the names of prominent 
Americans who were and are 
Unitarians (Thomas Jefferson, 
William Cullen Bryant, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Henry W. Long- 
fellow, etc., for whom our children 
have great respect.) This makes 
nice (and disturbing) reading for 
our children in whom we hope to 
instill Catholic teachings! 
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In addition there was a picture- 
story of a party for thirteen-year 
olds. (Glad my twelve and four- 
teen-year old sons didn’t see this 
one. They might think they’re be- 
ing raised on the old-fashioned 
side.) The girls wore low-cut or 
sleeveless dresses, to show how 
sophisticated they were. The boys 
tried to look like men of the world 
as they escorted their “dates.” 
(Why do secular magazines dote on 
having children act beyond their 
years?) 


I won't say that current popular 
. magazines have never been in my 
home. Unfortunately, before I gave 
the matter the importance it should 
have, I accepted stacks of Life and 
Look magazines and their ilk from 
neighbors and friends. But when 
our eldest son left home more 
than a year ago to enter the 
brotherhood, he left behind the 
aura of his holy calling. It hit us 
suddenly that a change had been 
made in our status. God had in- 
truded Himself in our midst. 
Henceforth, everything would have 
to be interpreted in terms of God- 
liness or worldliness, as befitted the 
family home of one in God’s ser- 
vice. Now there was no middle 
course. We were either for God, or 
against Him. And that went es- 
pecially for the printed word. We 
are what we read. And the read- 
ing matter in our homes is a silent 
advertiser of what we stand for. 


At the present writing our 
coffee table contains copies of Our 


Sunday Visitor and two Catholic 
newspapers, and issues of the mag- 
azines Maryknoll, White Fathers, 
Missions, Information, Catholic Di- 
gest, Way of St. Francis, and 
Family Digest, every one of which 
is as colorful and as well-illustrated 
as any secular magazine. The head- 
lines in the papers read: Billion 
Pounds of Relief Supplies Sent by 
NCWC (shipped to needy over- 
seas) U. S. Bishops Check State of 
Affairs (of Church in America). 
Your Help Means Much (Mission- 
ary tells how refugees from Red 
China seek your aid). The maga- 
zines contain such articles as “St. 
Anne de Beaupre,” “My Soul Is in 
Purgatory,” “The Good Parishion- 
er,” “Mary Is Their Mother Now,” 
“Voice In The Jungle.” They all 
have one thing in common. They 
are edited to honor God, Himself, 
Who has been in charge of the 
Catholic Press since He command- 
ed Moses to take down His words 
on tablets of stone. 


Such Catholic writings tell us of 
other Catholics in action, living 
and working for their faith, prov- 
ing an inspiration to us in ours. 
They depict the missionary minis- 
tering to God’s children in foreign 
lands, submerging self to bring 
pagan souls to Him. They show the 
suffering and want in the world, 
and the noble way they are sus- 
tained for love of Him. And they 
give us the help we need ourselves 
in this materialistic world in order 
to keep on the spiritual beam. 
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It’s true that we can’t build a 
wall around our children’s lives, 
filtering all that they see or come 
in contact with. But weeding out 
the popular (popular with the 
Devil, at least) magazines and 
brash newspapers, and replacing 
them with sound Catholic litera- 


ture is a must. More, it’s a duty. It 
goes hand-in-glove with our giving 
our children a Catholic education 
and promoting their religious up- 
bringing. As we sow our family 
reading habits so shall we reap. 
And we are answerable to God for 
the harvest. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


0. A. BATTISTA 


The only kind of correspondence you can’t dispose of in a 


basket is bills. 


* 


A happy marriage is one in which a man kisses his wife at 
the door when he leaves in the morning as well as when he re- 


turns in the afternoon. 


Self-denial is a virtue you value, especially in a neighbor 
you are trying to keep up with. 


* & 


An honest man is one who never blames his mistakes on* 


his wife or the weather. 


A new baby brightens up the home—especially about two 


o’clock in the morning. 


Money talks so fast these days that nothing can get out of 
hand quite so fast as a twenty dollar bill. 
* * 
Nothing will make you go into debt faster than trying to 
keep up with people who already are. 
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Catholic Press 


Not Unboly Writ’ 


Cecilia Wade 


“O 

H, they'll get finger marks 
on those good books!” a friend 
said of the young folks choosin 
from our inexpensive my 
bookcase. I always consider the 
quality of the books above that of 
the bookcase. 


“Just so they don’t get book 
smudges on those young souls,” I 
answered. 


It is more than a matter of hav- 
ing good books in the house. 
There is the matter of selecting 
books to read to fit the needs of 
the reader. A medical book may 
be very good, but a sensitive early 
adolescent may read it and come 
down with every disease men- 
tioned . . . in his imagination. 


One such rather precocious lad 
read a book on mental health that 
stressed mental’ lack of health to 
emphasize its points. He began to 
“come down with complexes.” If 
he had been my child I would 
have purchased a most engrossing 
book suited to his needs to take 


his attention while the other book 
got “mislaid.” 

“But that would be sneaky, 
a woman’s way of fighting a 
bad influence. Why not come 
right out in the open?” a member 
of the opposite sex asked. 


I always avoid fights if possible 

. also arguments. So I did not 
answer the question directly. I see 
a woman as a kind of stagehand, 
working shifting scen- 
ery, raising and lowering curtains, 
and substituting suitable reading 
for unsuitable. 


A few may write books. Those 
women who have time will read 
them. But all women must super- 
vise the reading done in their own 
families. 


I see the Catholic Press as a 
teacher. Miss C. Press should be 
supported with subscriptions re- 
newed regularly without waiting 
for the third letter of reminder. 
Miss C. Press should be criticized 
constructively. Her teachings 
should be given practical applica- 
tion. 

Our critics may object that the 
Catholic Press is not Holy Writ. 
Then let them concede the main 
point—it is not unholy writ! And 
it has some mighty positive quali- 
fications this year of 1956. Miss C. 
Press has had her face lifted with 
interesting pictures and dramatic 
presentation. She is not as sacchar- 
ine as in the past, but the after- 
taste, as well as the after-effect, is 
better. Much better. 
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Ir would be startling indeed if 
an angel of God should come 
from heaven and give us an Elev- 
enth Commandment. But it would 
be more marvelous if the angel’s 
Eleventh Commandment contra- 
dicted the Sixth. 


In the week of January 23, 1955, 
Dean Pike, the clerical guardian 
angel of the Planned Parenthood 
Association, declared that in many 
instances contraception is the will 
of God and “a positive duty.” 

“There is nothing more ‘artifi- 
cial’ in this approach,” he said, 
“than there is in the adaptation 
of natural processes toward good 
ends in many realms of life. Par- 
ents, in sharing God’s creative pro- 
cess, must think through the re- 
sponsibility of having children in 
the light of all the factors operat- 
ing in their particular situation 
from time to time [e.g. ‘reasons of 
health, emotional instability or 
financial straits’]. . . If :they de- 
cide they should not be having 
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Rev. Marshall Schug, O.F .M.Cap. 


Birth Control 


An Eleventh Commandment ? 


[a child], then they have a posi- 
tive duty to use the most effective 
means possible to effectuate this 
intent, and at the same time to 
continue that relationship which 
is the sacrament of unity between 
the spouses. . .” (Time, 1/31/55, 
p. 87; also Newsweek, 1/31/55, 
pp. 60-61.) 


The Church Or Dean Pike? 


Most people know that this at- 
titude is contrary to Catholic 
teaching. “Since the conjugal act,” 
wrote Pope Pius XI, “is destined 
primarily by nature for the beget- 
ting of children, those who in ex- 
ercising it deliberately frustrate 
its natural power and purpose sin 
against nature and commit a sin 
which is shameful and intrinsically 
vicious.” (Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage) 

“The Divine Majesty detests this 
crime,” writes the Holy Father, 
and “They have a positive duty to 
effectuate this,” writes the Dean. 
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No two statements can be more 
contradictory. Both cannot be true. 
One must be true, the other as 
wrong as sin. Since both authori- 
ties appeal to divine authority, one 
natural place to look for the right 
answer is the Bible, where God 
has spoken. Who is right, the Pope 
or the Dean? Let’s look at the 
record. 


The Bible Says 


In Genesis we read of Onan, 
who “when he went into his broth- 
ers wife, spilled his seed upon 
the ground, lest children should 
be born (38:9).” And in the very 
next verse we read: “And there- 
fore the Lord slew him, because 
he did a detestable thing.” 

If the Bible is a Rule of Faith, 
then it seems from Genesis 38:10 
that deliberately to frustrate the 
marriage act is “a detestable 
thing.” If the Bible shows that 
Onan’s act of birth prevention was 
“detestable,” then no “reasons of 
health, emotional instability or fin- 
ancial straits” will be valid. On the 
contrary, they will be shown to 
be false reasons. The law of God 
is meant to protect our health, our 
emotions, and our financial well- 
being (Matt. 6:25-34). To practice 
birth control for those reasons 
would be the same as driving a 
car down the left side of a street. 
It can only lead to spiritual ruin 
and death. 

Our only concern, then, must 
be to see whether or not God does 
forbid birth prevention. If almighty 
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God has branded it as “detestable,” 
neither Dean Pike nor the Birth 
Preventers, nor the rest of the 
world can call it the will of God 
and “a positive duty.” 


Here is the background of Gene- 
sis 38:9. A long-standing custom 
of the Jews demanded that if a 
brother died without issue, the 
brother of the deceased man had 
to marry the widow and raise up 
children in his dead _brother’s 
name. This was known as the 
Levirate Law (levir meaning broth- 
er-in-law). The practice was a long- 
standing custom of the Jews, and 
many other races of people prac- 
ticed it, and most likely it had the 
force of law. It was later incor- 
porated into the Law of Moses 
(Deut. 25:5-6). Its purpose was to 
perpetuate the family name, in 
which the Jews took special pride, 
and also to keep the property in 
the family. 


Juda’s son Her had died without 
issue, so Juda reminded his second 
son Onan of his obligation to marry 
Thamar, the wife of Her. Her had 
been slain by God Himself, be- 
cause “he was wicked in the sight 
of the Lord” (Gen. 38:7). Onan 
performed the marriage act, but 
prevented any conception from 
following. For that “detestable 
thing,” Onan was slain by God. 
Juda then should have given his 
third son Sela to Thamar, but Juda 
did not, falsely saying that Sela 
was too young. 

The punishment for refusing 
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the Levirate was clear in law: the 
widow was to rebuke her brother- 
in-law in public and spit in his face 
(Deut. 25:7-10). The Law made no 
mention of the death penalty for 
refusing the Levirate. 


The Question 


Some scripture scholars have 
asked whether Onan was punished 
because he committed birth con- 
trol (i.e. he performed the marital 
act, but prevented conception), or 
because he did not raise up issue 
to Thamar. The question amounts 
to this: Is God’s punishment of 
Onan a lesson to us that artificial 
birth prevention is detestable? 


There are many good reasons for 
believing that Onan was punished 
by God because he committed a 
sin of artificial birth prevention. 


The Bible says that Onan was 
punished for something he did, not 
for something he refused to do. 
Now, the thing he did was “when 
he went in to his brother’s wife, 
he spilled his seed upon the 
ground ...and_ therefore the 
Lord slew him, because he did a 
detestable thing” (Gen. 38:8-10). 
He did not raise up children to 
Thamar, but that was not the main 
reason for his punishment. He did 
frustrate the marriage act, and for 
that he was punished. Therefore 
any act by which a person intends 
to prevent conception is really the 
same thing which Onan did, and 
God called that “a detestable 
thing.” Contraceptives, withdrawal, 
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diaphragms, and douches, all ef- 
fect the same practical thing for 
which Onan was slain. They all 
permit the marital act, but deliber- 
ately prevent conception. For that 
same thing Onan was killed by 
God. 


Onan was killed for his sin of 
artificial birth control and not 
merely for refusing the Levirate, 
because Juda too acted against the 
Levirate. Onan was slain, but Juda 
was not even punished. Juda de- 
liberately prevented his son Sela 
from fulfilling the Levirate; but 
Juda was not slain by God. There- 
fore, we may rightly say that Onan 
was not killed because he refused 
the Levirate. The only other sin 
of which we read was his sin of 
artificial birth control. For that sin 
God took his life. 


The punishment which Onan re- 
ceived proves that he was punish- 
ed because he deliberately pre- 
vented conception. As we saw, the 
punishment for not raising up 
children in Her’s name would have 
been a public rebuke and spitting 
in Onan’s_ face; but Onan was 
killed for his crime. For that rea- 
son we may insist that Onan was 
killed not. merely because he did 
not raise up issue to Her, but be- 
cause he performed the marital 
act in an unnatural way; that is, 
he deliberately prevented concep- 
tion. 


The Bible says that Her too was 
wicked in the sight of the Lord. 
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When God killed Onan, the Heb- 
brew text says that “God killed 
him [Onan] also.” That indicates 
that Her’s wickedness was also the 
crime of onanism (i.e. birth pre- 
vention). But Her was Thamar’s 
husband. Her was not bound by 
any Levirate Law. Therefore it 
seems clear that the only possible 
reason for Her’s death sentence 
was his crime of artificial birth 
prevention. 


It was only custom which de- 
manded that a brother marry his 
sister-in-law. It seems that the 
death penalty would have been 
excessive for a crime which was 
only against custom. The law was 
written by Moses only centuries 
later. The Hittites and the Assy- 
rians also followed the Levirate 
custom, but they did not have any 
punishment at all for a sin against 
it. Therefore when Onan was kill- 
ed, it could not have been only 
for his sin against a custom (i.e. 
refusing the Levirate). Rather, his 
punishment was for his crime 
against the moral law, a crime of 


artificial birth control. 


The words of the Bible prove 
that Onan was slain because of 
his sin of artificial birth preven- 
tion. The English translation reads: 
“[Onan] spilled his seed upon the 
ground.” The original Hebrew 
word means his “deliberate and 
abusive wasting of semen.” Why 
this bitter denunciation of Onan’s 
action, unless it was this which 
16 


was the “detestable thing” which 


of Onan for not raising up chil- 
dren to Thamar. He is scorned be- 
cause of his sin of birth control. 


Any of the foregoing arguments 
can stand alone against the Plan- 
ned Parenthood Association. To- 
gether they are a scorching indict- 
ment. 


Still the birth preventers call 
the stand of the Catholic Church 
“traditional obstructionism” and 
“intolerance and _ bigotry.” Those 
who uphold the will of God are 
denounced as “a threat to medical 
integrity,” and are censured as 
guilty of “religious interference 
with the fullest benefits of a co- 
ordinated program.” (All quotes 
from Newsweek, 1/26/53) 


You have seen that God Himself | 


was a traditional obstructionist, in- 
tolerant of the sin of Onan. There- 


fore Catholics do not renounce . 


birth preventives because the 
Church forbids them; they re- 
nounce birth preventives because 
God forbids them, and the Church 
merely echoes the voice of God. 


Many Misunderstand 


Perhaps some people condemn 
the Catholic stand because they 
don’t understand it. Many people 
wrongly think that a Catholic 
couple must have all the children 
physically possible. That is wrong. 
There is a lawful way to limit a 
family. For a grave reason inter- 
course only during sterile periods 
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Onan did? There is no such scorn. 


is lawful. The marriage act is 
good and holy if no positive action 
is taken to prevent conception. 
During sterile periods conception 
simply does not follow. The couple 
does not take any positive action 
to prevent conception. To take 
positive action (e.g. to use any 
kind of contraceptives) against 
conception is to commit the sin 
for which Onan was slain by God. 

The good Dean Pike and his 
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fellow birth preventers have said 
that artificial birth prevention is 
God’s will and “a positive duty.” 
They have said so much, but they. 
have not proved it. They have 
never cited chapter or verse. God 
has spoken against contraception; 
He was not even merely silent 
about it. 

Who will be your judge on the 
last day, Dean Pike or Almighty 
God? 


COPYRIGHT 1958 CARTOONS.-OF-THE-MONTH 


“Fru-Fru can’t take my cooking. I sneak her 
in here and let her beg at the tables!” 
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Short Story 


‘A Cry 
from Within’ 


H il) I'm Teddy and I've got 
troubles. Big troubles. I don’t like 
my name. Mom and Dad like it 
though, and I'm not able to change 
their minds yet. They just won't 
listen to me. Sometimes I think 
they don’t even hear me. As far 
as they’re concerned, I'm Teddy, 
and that’s all there is to it. 

Mom’s really the one who pick- 
ed it out. She figured I just had 
to be named after her great-grand- 
father whose name happened to be 
Th——Theodore. Ugh! Dad was on 
my side at first, but Mom gave 
him a big spiel about how classy 
the name sounded, and Dad weak- 
ened, 

Well, I guess what did it more 
‘n anything was when Mom said 
he could call me Teddy. You see, 
Dad’s favorite baseball player is a 
man called Teddy Williams, and, 
from what I gather, Dad would 


like nothin’ better than for me to 
be a big leaguer like this Wil- 
liams guy. 


Bout every day, it seems, Dad 
pats me on my head or else on my 
rear end and says, “Yes sir, son, 
someday maybe you'll be another 
Teddy Williams.” I like my Dad, 
and though he doesn’t know it, 
that kinda talk hurts me. I’m 
scared it might hurt him and 
Mom, too. Someday, I mean. 


I s’pose when I get a little old- 
er I'll be able to understand my 
parents better, but right now it’s 
all so confusing. You might not 
believe this, but they’re worried 
more about my health than my 
name. Honest. Take, for instance, 
like when Dad comes home from 
work and asks Mom how I am. 


“Fine,” she says. “The _ little 
dickens is growing like a weed. 
Eating like a horse.” Me a weed, 
horse! She pats me a couple times 
as I squirm, red as a beet. Then 
she adds, “Doc said he might be 
getting a bit too heavy, that fat 
babies are harder to take care of.” 
They both laugh when Dad says 
I'll need that extra weight to clout 
those long home runs. You see,—? 

And then there’s the wishbook. 
I almost wanta plug up my ears 
when they drag the thing out. 
They go on an’ on about all the 
toys and clothes they’re gonna buy 
for me. It seems I'd have a big 
brother, ‘ceptin’ he died when he 
was just about my age, and so 
Mom and Dad want to give me 
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everything he was supposed to get. 
You should hear the crazy things. 


Dad’s dead set on gettin’ me 
a whole baseball outfit and a cast- 
in’ rod, not to mention a bag of 
those golfin’ clubs, little ones. He 
doesn’t stop to realize I just might 
have other games I like to play 
when I get older. 


And Mom, what’s she got in 
mind for me? Well, by now, you 
can bet it isn’t a diff — another 
name. Among other things, she’s 
gonna do up my whole room in 
blue. I'd be happier with green 
or yellow, but no, Mom says blue 
is for boys, and that’s that. Same 
way with page forty-eight: pa- 
jamas. I hope Davy Crockett isn’t 
mad, because Mom and [I ain't 


Pray or Perish 


seein’ eye to eye on him, ’specially 
when he’s on my pajamas. 

Can you blame me for kicking 
a little when my parents make all 
those plans without even asking 
me? After all, I’m a human being, 
too, and it might be kinda hard 
for me to live the life they want 
me to. 

I like my Mom ‘n’ Dad very 
much. I think they’re real swell; 
as a matter a’ fact, I think they're 
the best in the whole world. But 
I still wish they'd call me some- 
thing besides Teddy. Then Id feel 
like they cared a lot more about 
me, honest. If only they'd lis’en, 
I'd save some pride. And, gee 
whiz, Mom and Dad_ wouldn't 
look so droopy tomorrow. . .when 
the doctor says, “It’s a GIRL!” 


For 5,000 years man has vainly tried to compromise on an 
issue which cannot be compromised—whether his allegiance will 
be to false gods of ideologies and isms, or to the one true God 
Who made us all. Today, we can compromise no longer. Today, 
man must choose between atomic ruin or atomic plenty. Girded 
with the armor of hope, the sword of courage and the shield of 
faith, let us now pledge ourselves to using the gifts of God in a 
manner pleasing to God.—Melvin Price 
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How to become polished parents 


A Woman's Way 


Alberta Schumacher 


Thank God for the well-buffed chairs of home. 
Young children keep so polished, 

First in, then out, two kinds of seats 
Kept shining till demolished. 


And keep in mind when chair seats are 
Worn out while being burnished, 
Your selfishness is also worn 
Away, your soul refurnished! 


Tus month we offer the for- 
mula for becoming — Polished 
Parents. 

Yes, it all goes in the rearing 
ef a family. This shortest month 
of the year we keep remembering 
the complaint children have a 
way of making when things go 
wrong — “I always come out on 
the short end of things!” 

If you say, “So did the saints, 
but by offering God sacrifice in- 
stead of self-pity they found the 
short end of things is closer to the 
Sacred Heart of Our Saviour,” 
they will turn away from your 
preaching, as they call it. 

But if you wait for an occasion 
such as a child’s sudden illness 
when the rest of the class at school 
is to have a special party, you 


can get across the idea specifically 
and “make it sti¢k.” 

You can tell the  indisposed 
child he will have something the 
rest of the class won’t have to of- 
fer Jesus, a sacrifice to gain merit 
for heaven. But the offering must 
be made with a sinile, not with a 
dismal complaint about getting 
the short end of things. 

Then, remembering the child is 
both body and soul, a small treat 
at home will not detract from the 
sacrifice he is making if you em- 
phasize the spirit of sacrifice rath- 
er than the small — and keep it. 
small — treat. You merely make 
the occasion of offering sacrifice 
more pleasant to the child who 
after all will learn the art of giv- 
ing to God gradually instead of 
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allhat once. If he associates it. with 


scmething pleasant in his mind 
until he gains more maturity of 
spirit, it is all to the good. 


Bickering, Sign of Life 


“Everyone likes to bicker,” the 
good doctor who delivered our 
neighbor’s sixth child, a girl, said. 
He had come for a routine check- 
up on mother and daughter. Hav- 
ing a few minutes to spare he sank 
into the easy chair and talked a 
bit in a relaxed mood. He is not 
Catholic, but a fine upstanding 
citizen doing the best as he sees 
it. Our neighbor talks about the 
faith now and then without try- 
ing to push him too fast or too far. 
She drops a little seed and asks 
God to take over from there, the 
way He would water a seed sown 
in the ground and warm it with 
sunlight. 


“Surely,” this mother told the 
doctor, “bickering is a sign of life. 
People find bickering with some- 
one else takes their minds tempor- 
arily off the struggle for supre- 
macy within  themselves.. That 
struggle is between God and the 
devil. Once God reigns supreme 
all liking for bickering ceases. 
Once the devil gets the upper hand 
bickering ceases to be bickering 
and becomes a full-fledged battle. 
But where there is bickering, there 
is life. There is struggle, but not 
surrender to evil entirely.” 

Our neighbor said her doctor 
looked at her with respect. “Some- 
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times you Catholics astound mel” 
was his comment. 
Edify and Mortify! 


Frankly, this neighbor astounds 
us sometimes, too. Mothers of 
large families seem to gain a 


* special wisdom about how to live. 


This one has ideas for her family 
to carry out in Lent. Instead of 
negative practices like not eating 
candy, she stresses positive prac- 
tices like taking a pan of freshly- 
baked Hot Cross buns to a neigh- 
bor whose personality is not con- 
genial to her. 

“That way we combine mortify- 
ing ourselves with edifying our 
neighbor,” she explained. 

Some thought on the use of this 
principle during Lent should af- 
ford a lot of 1956 originality for 
the weeks of penance. 


Minding Her Beeswax 


We went to grade school with 
this neighbor. Along about that 
period, a favorite childish retort 
was “You mind your own bees- 
wax” for “You Mind your own 
business.” Now, if we invite this 
neighbor to come over or go some- 
where, occasionally she says with 
a smile, “Sorry, but I have to mind 
my beeswax today.” The expres- 
sion has come to mean something 
else entirely in this age of our — 
to put it politely — maturity. 

What she really means is that 
she has no one to baby-sit, and 
she had to mind her children. We 
should mention that this neighbor 
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secretly writes poetry when the 
children are asleep. Her poetic and 
yet practical conception of her 
job as a mother is that she is mold- 
ing candles to help light the dark- 
ness of the world. Her children 
(her “beeswax”) are those candles 
in the making. And she realizes 
quite well that her children not 
only light her way to heaven, but 
these souls entrusted to her care 
will furnish the brilliance for her 
heavenly crown, too. 


And now we must leave off 
writing to you, always a pleasant 
pastime, and start “minding our 
own beeswax” in the sense that 
the basket is full of soiled clothing 


needing to be put through the 
washer. Even with an old-style 
washer two kinds of cleansing can 
be achieved at the same time by 
uniting the task with the offering 
of Jesus in the Holy Sacrifice 
somewhere in the world at this 
moment. 


Praised be the Most Precious 
Blood of Jesus! 


* * * 


Question and Answer 
Is this a book we can afford, 
One reasonably priced?— 


Not if its contents damage souls 
That cost the Blood of Christ! 


+ 


Structure Needs Fixing 


Catholic social doctrine has two principles: justice and charity. 


To solve our problems it is not enough to think only of technical 
or economic measures, but we must form man in justice and 
charity so that he may be the basic element in the reconstruction 
of the social order. 


Catholic social doctrine does not propose a revolution, but 
structural reforms. The world proceeds badly, not on the surface, 
but in the ideas which inspire its social structure. The general 
program of Catholics is thus sketched along these lines. — 


It is indispensable for a Catholic to know and meditate upon 
the social doctrine of the Church. He cannot be a good Catholic 
who in his professional or political life follows the philosophy of 
the pagan who seeks only his own interests or the satisfaction 
of his personal ambitions.—Father Pedro Velasquez. 
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Sister M. Dominic 


Parents’ Helpers 


Sex instruction for boys 


In plain, simple language 
please write an article on how 
to give sex instruction to boys 
like your column on explaining 
menstruation to girls. 


F EW boys have received ade- 
quate instruction in sex by the 
time they have reached puberty. 
This disastrous state of affairs is 
due to the reluctance or the fears 
or the indifference of parents. 
Whatever be the case, parents who 
fail to give their children adequate 
instruction in this matter fail in a 
serious duty and obligation of 
parenthood. 


Generally, his father should give 
the boy sex instruction. However, 


his mother should also, at some 


time, discuss sex problems with 
her boy. This probably provides 
him with his only opportunity of 
talking over intimate aspects with 
a fine, wholesome woman until he 
is married. Better still, occasionally 
mother, father and son might dis- 
cuss questions or unsolved prob- 
lems all together. Thus, Sonny will 
not experience the need of sessions 
on the street corner. Obviously, 
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father, mother and son have to be 
close and intimate if talks on this 
basis are to be initiated. 

Two things are certain. First, 
boys ask about sex; if they don’t 
ask you, they are getting the in- 
formation elsewhere. Secondly, in 
this matter one year too early is 
better than one hour too late; it is 
up to you to beat unwholesome 
sources to the draw. 


Boys are stimulated by their own 
development, and naturally grow 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic conducts this 
child psychology column in 
The Family Digest. She invites 
questions of general interest 
and will answer them in these 
pages. Sister is a member of the 
American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, a clinical: psychologist 
and principal of the State of 
Nebraska’s largest school for ju- 
venile delinquent girls. She was 
formerly engaged on the staff of 
the Psychological Service Cen- 
ter, Seattle University, Seattle, 
Wash. Direct your questions to 
the author in care of The Fam- 
ily Digest, Huntington Indiana. 
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curious. Never fool yourself that 
your boy is different and just 
doesn’t care about things like that. 
He cares. One mother who assured 
me that her sixteen-year old son 
had never manifested any interest 
in sex later discovered a pile of 
pornographic literature neatly con- 
cealed beneath his mattress. 


Sex instruction can not be given 
all at once. It should proceed as 
gradually as the boy’s education in 
math—which began long before he 
ever saw a kindergarten. The word 
“sex” need not be introduced each 
time; whenever possible, leave it 
out. And don’t turn on the blue 
lights whenever the subject comes 
up; speak of it in your normal, 
frank, simple manner. 


What should boys be told? 


Boys are first children, and prac- 
tically all children ask, “Mom, 
where do babies come from?” At 
these early stages of the boy’s de- 
velopment, his questions should be 
answered in a matter-of-fact man- 
ner as they are asked. As the 
queries become more profound, the 
answers must be more detailed. In 
general, before they reach puberty 
children should have learned from 
their parents the broad facts of hu- 
man procreation. Thus the basis for 
further instruction has been laid. 

Boys will notice and comment 
upon voice changes, increased hair 
growth, bodily development. How 
much should be explained to them? 

The authors of the chapter, “A 
Boy Becomes a Man,” Sex Charac- 


ter Education, Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Indiana, give 
the answer in a brief, clear man- 
ner. 


“He should learn that seminal 
emissions are a healthy and not a 
harmful experience and that they 
are not a cause for embarrassment 
or shame, much less for fear. 


“He should learn to expect 
erotic dreams from time to time, 
and to take them as a matter of 
course. These sometimes cause re- 
morse and mental anguish to re- 
ligious boys who have insensibly 
absorbed the common idea that 
sex is indecent and sinful. 

“He should learn that erections 
are likewise merely an evidence of 
his development, and of the pre- 
paration of his: body for the part 
he is destined to play when he is 
mature, as a father. There should - 
be no guilty feeling about them, 
nor, of course, any spirit of face- 
tiousness. They will occur mainly 
when he awakes in the morning.” 

When discussing his own phy- 
sical development, it should be 
stressed always that in this fashion 
God is preparing him for marriage 
and fatherhood. In preparatory in- 
structions, fatherhood and mar- 
riage should always be tied up to- 
gether. 

Boys should be given a‘brief bu 
clear explanation of menstruation. 
They should understand that girls 
need special consideration at this 
time. 

Respect for womanhood should 
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be inculcated from the boy’s ear- 
liest days. It is imperative that the 
growing boy observe a sincere re- 
gard shown his mother by his fa- 
ther. His father must display a 
marked courtesy towards all wo- 
men so that Sonny can emulate a 
‘spirit of chivalry. Devotion to the 
Virgin Mary should be made a cen- 
tral feature of every boy’s life from 
childhood on through adolescence 
and young manhood. He should be 
encouraged to join Our Lady’s So- 
dality and to show his love for her 
in external and tangible form. 

Sports, physical 
healthy energy outlets should be 
planned for the boy. Interests in 
athletic prowess may be inspired 
by a wise father. 

Intellectual ideals are necessary, 
too. Every adolescent is an idealist 
at heart. Lives of the saints and of 
great American men and women 
along with the best in literature 
should not only be made available 
to the boy; it ought to be read and 
discussed with him. 

In the teaching of chastity, as 
with all things related to adoles- 
cents, stress the positive, eliminate 
the negative. Chastity should not 
be presented as a series of “Thou 
shalt not’s” but as a virile and 
manly way of living, something, as 
one student described it, “some- 
thing glorious, white and flaming— 
like Joan of Arc.” 

Along this line, I think a book 
with a title such as The Divine Ro- 
mance by Bishop Sheen (Our Sun- 
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activities, 


day Visitor, Huntington, Ind., 
twenty-five cents) could be the 
subject of a man-to-man talk be- 
tween father and son. Get across 
the idea that a romance is not 
something vulgar, cheap or silly. It 
should not be made the subject of 
crude jokes or loose talk. Love is 
something so wonderful, so pre- 
cious, so inspiring that, in the Di- 
vine Romance, God falls in love 
with man to the extent of taking 
on his flesh and of dying for him. 


I read one copy of The Family 
Digest which accidentally fell 
into my hands. I would like to 
subscribe, but have no money 
now. Could you send it on to 
me. Any pamphlets or good 
reading material would be very 
much appreciated. 


This plea has just reached me 
from a young man in jail. Perhaps 
many Family Digest readers would 
like to send on their copies of the 
magazine, after they have read 
them, to the Chaplain who would 
distribute them to various men. 
Any Catholic literature could be 
put to good use in this fashion, in- 
stead of merely being discarded. 


Because this young man sounds 
so sincere in-his desire for self-im- 
provement. I do hope that some 
copies of The Family Digest will 
reach him. Please mail them, with 
any other good literature, to the 
Chaplain as follows: Father Cronin 
Murphy, Catholic Chaplain, Cook 
County Jail, Chicago, Il. 
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St. Valentine's Day 


Who Started it? 


GREETING card manufactur- 
ers, florists, foot-weary postmen 
and bachelors will tell you that the 
first day of spring occurs not with 
the equinox in March but on Feb- 
ruary 14, when a young man’s 
fancy turns to valentines. 

But even the National Geo- 
graphic Society in Washington, ad- 
mits that the modern observance 
of St. Valentine’s Day comes from 
some unaccountable tradition, its 
origin buried in antiquity. 

In “The Book of Saints” com- 
piled by the Benedictine Monks of 
St. Augustine Abbey in Ramsgate, 
England, there are a dozen St. 
Valentines listed, besides a St. 
Valentina and a St. Valentinian. 

The St. Valentine whose feast is 
commemorated on February 14, 
the Benedictine volume relates, 
died in 269. He was a priest and 
physician in Rome who was mar- 
tyred under Claudius and Goth 
and buried on the Flaminian Way. 
The entry in the book continues: 
“In 350 a church was built over his 
tomb. The custom of sending ‘val- 
entines’ on February 14 is based on 
the medieval belief that birds be- 
gan to pair on the 14th of Febru- 


ary. 

An earlier edition of the Bene- 
dictine book, which notes that St. 
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Valentine was beheaded, also re- 
lates: “But modern research has 
raised many doubts about the gen- 
uineness of the tradition concern- 
ing him. The custom of sending 
so-called valentines on February 
14 has no connection with the his- 
tory of the saint, but is probably 
of pagan origin.” 


The National Geographic So- 
ciety notes that in the Victorian 
Era, ladies hopefully tied bay 
leaves to their pillows to induce 
dreams of their sweethearts, but 
might have been shocked to know 
that the romantic day’s history 
could be traced to imperial Rome 
and the pagan festival of Luper- 
calia, which, quite un-Victorian 
and uninhibited, was celebrated in 
mid-February «to invoke special 
gods for the boon of fertility. 


The Society also reports that 
many historians lean to the belief 
that after the conquest of Rome, 
Christians instituted the mid-Feb- 
ruary feast to combat the lingering 
pagan beliefs associated with that 
time of year. 


As best as can be ascertained, 
the Society states, the practice of 
sending sentimental greeting cards 
on St. Valentine’s Day began some- 
where around 1400. Valentines 
were the earliest American greet- 
ing cards, according to the Society, 
and were tremendously popular by 
1800. The so-called comic valen- 
tines came into vogue in the early 
1900’s._(NCWC News Service). 
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‘A Blue Valentine’ 


Meonsicvorr, 
Right Reverend Bishop Valen- 


tinus ... 

Now of the delightful Court of 
Heaven, 

I respectfully salute you, 

I genuflect 

And I kiss your episcopal ring. 

It is not, Monsignore, 

The fragrant memory of your 
holy life, 

Nor that of your shining and 
martyrdom, 

Which causes me now to 
address you. 

But since this is your august 
festival, Monsignore, 

It seems appropriate to me to 
state, 

According to a venerable and 
agreeable custom, 

That I love a beautiful lady. 

Her eyes, Monsignore, 

Are so blue that they put 
lovely blue reflections 

On everything that she looks at, 

Such as a 

Or the moon 

Or my heart. 

It is like the light comi 
through blue stained glass, 

Yet not quite like it, 

For the blueness is not trans- 
parent, 

Only translucent. 

Her soul cannot be seen. 

It is something elusive, whimst- 
cal, tender, wanton, infantile, 


wise, 
And noble. 
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She wears, Monsignore, a blue 
garment. 

Made in the manner of the 
Japanese. 

It is very blue— 

I think that her eyes have made 
it more blue, 

Sweetly staining it 

As the pressure of her body 

graciously given it form. 

Loving her, Monsignore, 

I love all her attributes; 

But I believe 

That even if I did not love her 

I would love the blueness of 
her eyes, 

And her blue garment, made in 
the manner of the Japanese. 

Monsignore, 

I have never before troubled 
you with a request... 

But of your courtesy, 

Do me this favor: 

When you this morning make 
your way 

To the Ivory Throne that bursts 
into bloom with roses be- 
cause of her who sits upon it, 

When you come to pay your 
devoir to Our Lady 

I beg you, say to her: 

“Madame, a poor poet, one of 
your singing servants yet on 
earth, 

Has asked me to say that at this 
moment he is especially 
grateful to you 

For wearing a blue gown.” 

 —Joyce Kilmer 
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‘Sereen Filth 


Civil Rights 


On the day before Catholics 
everywhere stood up during Sun- 
day Mass and renewed the Legion 
of Decency Pledge, George E. 
Sokolsky, the noted radio and tele- 
vision commentator, took Dore 
Schary, the self-appointed critic 
of the Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country, 
to task in a way that was a fitting 
prelude to the renewal of the 
pledge. Anyone familiar with the 
public utterances and the written 
views of Mr. Sokolsky does not 
have to be told that although he 
is not a Catholic he invariably 
_takes either a pro-Catholic stand 
or one sympathetic to the Catholic 
view on controversial issues. 
Schary, a motion picture pro- 
ducer, has been publicly chafing 
at what he considers the “censor- 
_ ship” inherent in the classification 
of certain motion pictures as ob- 
jectionable. Apparently, this has 
_ had the proper’ and the desired 
effect on the public patronage of 


certain films and it is more than 
likely that Schary’s outspoken an- 
noyance may reflect his annoyanee 
at the economic as well as civil 
liberty damages involved. 


Schary, in a statement criticizing 
the Catholic Bishops’ outspoken 
concern over the deterioriating 
quality of current motion pictures, 
said: 

“Certainly the Catholic bishops 
have a perfect right to criticize 
and to go on a crusade against 
what they believe to be morally 
objectionable. We can hope, how- 
ever, that they will respect our 
rights to make movies as we see 
fit.” 

That utterance just doesn’t make 
sense. It is in exercising their right 
to criticize and‘*“go on a crusade 
against what they believe to be 
morally objectionable” that the 
Bishops find certain motion pic- 
tures objectionable. To “respect” 
the “rights” of Schary and his col- 
leagues to make the type of mevies 
they “see fit” would put the Bish- 
ops virtually in the position of ap- 
proving the objectionable movies 
which are released from time to 
time, but with increasing fre- 


quency. 


You hold 
the key 


T. J. Mcinerney 
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As Sokolsky so properly points 
out in his widely-syndicated col- 
umn, if Catholic Bishops or the 
clerical leaders of any other faith 
think that a picture can do evil 
to the young, they are obliged “by 
every moral consideration” to so 
assert and thus put children (and 
parents as well) on their guard 
against that film. Certainly some 
one has to draw the distinction 
between what is “entertainment” 
and what is licentious. 


In his dissertation on what is 
wrong with the Catholic philo- 
sophy regarding moral and im- 
moral motion pictures, Schary 
went somewhat afield to point out 
that “Catholic standards in regard 
to divorce are very rigid. . .” and 
then went on to grumble that in 
his opinion “that accounts for the 
increase in B classified films.” 


The more one considers the 
“complaints” of this spokesman for 
the film industry the more is one 
inclined to ponder the question: 
Are civil rights confined solely to 
those who object to what Catho- 
lics and other proponents of moral- 
ity advocate or aren’t these advo- 
cates possessed of some civil 
rights, too? The various Civil Lib- 
erties Unions, which never fail to 
jump into the public prints and 
appear in court amicus curaie— 
“friend of the court” — give the 
impression that they alone stand 
for this thing called civil rights 
and their opponents are in favor 
af abolishing them. 
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As Sokolsky points out, it is a 
function of any church ‘to deter- 
mine its stand on moral issues. If 
the Catholic Church holds that 
divorce is immoral and that a film 
glorifying or condoning divorce is 
immoral for its members, it is en- 
tirely within its rights to so pro- 
claim. 


Sokolsky makes a point that all 
too many Catholics overlook and 
that includes countless numbers of 
those who arise in their pews on a 
certain Sunday in December and 
renew their Legion of Decency 
pledge. His point is that the 
“rights” of the movie makers to 
the contrary, he has an “inalien- 
able right” to stay at home and not 
give his “dollar” to the motion 
picture industry if he disapproves 
of a picture, its theme, its actors, 
producers or any phase of it. 

Unfortunately, this non-Catholic 
commentator would find legions of 
Catholics not exercising their in- 
alienable rights in this respect and, 
instead, patronizing the objection- 
able and border-line films. “I can’t 
be corrupted by a movie!” is their 
claim. But the support they give 
to the producers of filth helps the 
latter to perpetuate their practices 
and possibly corrupt others not so 
fortunately “non-corruptible.” 

If you control the price of ad- 
mission to a theater, whether for 
yourself or those in your care, you 
hold the key to the success of the 
Legion of Decency movement. 


_ The vital point is: Do you use it? 
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W uy is it that human beings 
who love peace so much should be 
denied it? Why should those who 
hate war so much be marched into 
its bloody fields? In other words, 
why are there wars? 


War is an evil like a disease. A 
disease may be due either to ex- 
ternal causes such as the attack 
of a germ from the outside, or to 
internal causes, such as lack of 
rest or nourishment, or excesses 
in eating or drinking. It would be 
quite wrong to think that war is 
due wholly and exclusively to ex- 
ternal causes such as the unleash- 
ing of Red barbarians bent on de- 
stroying the culture of the world. 

It is due to that, but it may be 
due to our own making. As the 
drunkard disturbs his equilibrium 
and vision by violating the law of 
30 


Lincoln Knew 


Real Cause 
of War 


Bishop Fulton Sheen 


nature, so too do nations, by vio- 
lating the laws of nature’s God, 
produce out of their own bosom 
that disturbance of international 
equilibrium we call war. 


What we sow, that also do we 
reap. What a headache is to a 
man who violates the laws of 
health, that war may be to men 
who violate the laws of God — 
the self-inflicted chastisement of 
our sins. 


Abraham Lincoln looked upon 
the Civil War that way when he 
wrote: “The awful calamity of a 
civil war which now desolates our 
land may be but a punishment in- 
flicted upon us for our presumptu- 
ous sins, to our needful reforma- 
tion as a whole people. We have 
forgotten the gracious hand that 
preserved us in peace, and multi- 
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plied and enriched and strength- 
ened us, and we have vainly 
imagined in the deceitfulness of 
our hearts, that all these blessings 
were produced by some superior 
virtue and wisdom of our own. 
Intoxicated with unbroken suc- 
cess, we have become too self- 
sufficient to feel the necessity of 
redeeming and preserving grace, 
too proud to pray to God Who 
made us.” 


Later on in his Proclamation of 
July 7, 1864, he added: “It be- 
hooves us then to humble our- 
selves before the offended Power, 
to confess our national sins and to 
pray for clemency and forgive- 
ness.” 


To reduce the plea for a return 
to God to the concrete and to 
avert a war as a chastisement and 
to bring down upon our land the 
blessings of the Almighty, we sub- 
mit to our fellow countrymen this 


Monday Through Sunday 


The Christian gentleman never forgets that he has an eternal 
destiny and that his destiny in eternity is tied up with his use 
of this world. He finds the instructions for the use of this world 
in codes of Christian morality. He sees this code as something 
that applies to the market-place as well as the church; it applies 
to what he does Monday through Saturday as well as Sunday. 
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suggestion: A rebirth of the spirit 
of prayer. 

There was once a time in our 
national life when the family pray- 
ed before and after meals; when 
men stopped in their fields and 
lifted their souls to God; when 
doctors before performing an op- 
eration, or lawyers before opening 
a case, invoked the Holy Spirit; 
when children knelt at their bed- 
side morning and night to com- 
mit themselves to Him Who be- 
came a Child that we might not 
glory in our greatness. 


This atmosphere of prayer must 
be revived in our country, not 
that we might get something but 
that we might become something; 
not that we might sugarcoat our 
living with a veneer of piety, but 
that we might abandon our nat- 
ural selfish way of thinking and 
living and put on the mind and 
spirit of Christ. — Paulist Features. 
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S urreninc is something that 
is always with us as long as life 
itself. Both are a mystery and a 
problem that our minds are con- 
stantly trying to probe. Why 
should I, or so-and-so, suffer? We 
don’t so often put the deeper 
question: why should we be alive 
at all? 

We didn’t ask for life. It’s God’s 
free gift to us. Yet when it comes, 
with all its promise of happiness, 
its full enjoyment is marred by 
something that goes wrong, caus- 
ing pain and suffering. 

And so we murmur against the 
Creator of our life, the Giver of 
the gift that at some time will in- 
evitably go wrong, bringing sor- 
row when it promised joy. If the 
joys and pleasures and comforts of 
this life were its only purpose and 
all that God had to offer us, then 
we might rightly feel aggrieved 
that what God gives with one 
hand, He appears to snatch away 
with the other. 

If that is all there is to life, 
haven't we the right to refuse 
God’s gift, to return it or, as we 
put it, woo I think, to “take 
our own life There are some 
who, through torment of mind and 
body, come to think that way. 

- .We, who do not suffer as you 
‘do, can only watch in silent sym- 
pathy with your own dear ones 
and pray that God will give you 

ce and strength, not only to 


your pain bravely, but to 
trust Him, that, in the harsh mys- 


Better ask another question 
What’s th 
nats the 


tery of it all, He has a purpose 
which you will accept, even 
though you do not see it now. Try 
to make your own the words of 


God’s divine Son who, in the 
Agony of Gethsemani, prayed, 
“Father, if it be thy will, let this 


chalice pass me by. Yet not my 
will but thine be done.” That’s the 
vital issue, surely,—the will of 
God, the purpose of God in creat- 
ing lifeyours and mine. To say 
that perhaps the Creator has no 


purpose in creating life is to deny 
God Himself and substitute for 
Him a blind force. Then your 


difficulty is that you still haven't 
explained suffering; still less have 
you done away with it. 


It seems that some of you, while 
you believe that our Creator has 
a purpose in creating us, feel that 
it may be concerned only with 
this life in itself, for itself. Yet 
that can’t be true. There are in- 
and injustices in this 
ife, when so often the innocent 
suffer and the guilty prosper and 
get away with it, at simply 
can’t be explained if this is the 
only life. say that wicked- 
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Use of Suffering? 


Father Gordon Albion 


ness and injustice, pain and suffer- 
ing, are just the whim of a cruel, 
sadistic God, you have still to ex- 
plain the goodness, and beauty of 
the world, the nobility of charac- 
ter and kindness that you are con- 
stantly meeting with and showing 
in yourselves. The good in life 
far outweighs the bad. And you 
can’t attribute both to God. If 
you do, you're in fact denying 
God and imagining a _ person 
of a monstrous inconsistency that 
couldn’t possibly exist in a ration- 
al being. 

It comes to this that, if life has 
a purpose, all that goes with life 
has a purpose too. Food and fresh 
air, sunshine and friendship,—we 
can see a purpose in them, quite 
easily. But because we can’t see 
what God has in mind by allow- 
ing us at times to from 
hunger, ill-health, accident or 
loneliness, that’s no reason for de- 
nying that He has a purpose in 
such things. A moment’s thought 


should tell us that we can’t 

with our small, short-sighted 
minds, to fathom all of God’s pur- 
pose. In fact, to expect to know 
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all the answers is rather like want- 
ing to know as much as_ God, 
which was, in fact, the Original 
Sin. God, like parents who dis- 
cipline their children, expects 
from us enough trust in Him to 
know that what hurts us in life, 
namely pain and suffering, can 
be a help rather than a_hin- 
drance, not only to God’s purpose, 
but to our final happiness, for 
these two are in fact one. 
So it always seems to me that 
we're putting the wrong question 
when we ask why God allows in- 
justice and suffering. The chief 
problem of pain is not why it ex- 
ists; it’s always with us and hits 
some harder and longer than oth- 
ers, but it’s universal and quite 
inescapable. All of us at some: 
time or other must suffer in mind 
or body. Suffering, being hurt, 
having to do or put up with what 
we dislike, is part and parcel of 
our mortal lives. So the question - 
to ask is not why pain exists but 
what use is it to me, to me both 
as an individual and as a member | 
of the human race? How can my 
suffering serve any useful purpose? 
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Now, at first sight, suffering, 
whether physical or mental, seems 
just a destructive thing, upsetting 
the balance of our lives, spoiling 
our plans for happiness, making 
us a burden on those with whom 
we live and causing them to suffer 
too, which only adds to our own 


- sense of frustration. 


For some, suffering does seem 
to be that and only that: a nega- 
tive, purposeless thing. But, thank 
God, such cases are rare, extreme- 
ly rare. All of us dread, and are 
preoccupied with, bodily pain, yet 
the final target that every kind of 
suffering aims at is not the body 
but the will. It’s only when physi- 
cal torment breaks the spirit, and 
the mind becomes embittered and 
despairs, that all is lost, save our 
actual suffering, which is then in 
fact increased. 


But so often the very opposite 
is the case. Pain of the body can 
be a challenge to the spirit. The 
will responds to the challenge and 
is determined never to be beaten, 
never to show to others the mental 
struggle that goes on within. 

] of us can count among our 
most moving experiences the sight 
of friends struck down by some 
crippling accident or disease, laid 
low by a long, lingering illness 
that makes a normal life impos- 
sible, and yet, by a triumph of 
will-power, they have readjusted 
themselves to life becoming not a 
burden but an inspiration to their 
loved ones. Yet if they keep their 
struggle to themselves and within 
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themselves, they are excluding 
from it the One most interested in 
the greatness of their achieve- 
ment, God Himself. 


To go back to our argument: 
God im created us for a purpose 
that can only be fully accomplish- 
ed in the next life. Here He has 
given us time to mature us for 
eternity. Throughout our time of 
life we are every moment under- 
going this maturing process that 
we call formation of character, 
mental and moral training. And a 
vital part of our training is having 
to face up to doing what we dis- 
like, or doing without what we 
like. It is, in fact, a commonplace 
of preparation for anything we 
seek to do well, that we learn mas- 
tery over ourselves by doing with- 
out and going without. 

Apply the same principle to the 
whole of this life, which is a train- 
ing for the next, and you will see 
that deprivation, pain and suffer- 
ing can be used in the developing 
of our mind and spirit. They are 
in fact God-given means to attain 
spiritual maturity. To submit our- 
selves to what God sends us here 
is the most sure way to fit our- 
selves for what God destines for 
us hereafter: perfect happiness. It 
was this that St. Paul had in mind 
when he said: “I reckon that the 
sufferings of this time are not 
worthy to be compared with the 
glory to come that will be revealed 
in us.” 

But there is far more to the 
mystery of suffering than just put- 
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ting up with it in the hope of a 
reward. The suffering of mankind 
is linked up inextricably with the 
sin of mankind, Physical evil is the 
result and the outward expression 
of that moral evil which we call 
sin. 


Now don’t misunderstand me. 
I'm not for a moment suggesting 
that each of us is made to suffer 
in proportion to our individual 
sins. Definitely not. In fact, the 
deepest mystery of this whole 
problem is that the very opposite 
seems to happen. The innocent 
suffer for the guilty; the saint for 
the sinner. And in none is this 
more manifest than in Christ Him- 
self. When the Son of God, inno- 
cent of all sin, became man to 
win back mankind from the bon- 
dage of sin and evil, He chose 
freely to achieve His purpose by 
way of suffering and death. 


The Crucifix is the symbol not 
only of the evil of sin but of the 
redemptive value of suffering. He, 
the Redeemer, paid the price for 
the whole human race but He calls 
upon each of us to co-operate with 
Him by uniting our suffering with 
His in that great redemptive act. 
“If any man will come after Me, 
let him take up his cross and fol- 
low Me.” 


In asking us to share His cross 
with Him, the Redeemer of man- 
kind is telling every sufferer that 
pain rightly borne has a age 
tive value, "at only for the in 
vidual but for the human race. 


Your pain, accepted with a 
mind and will united to God’s will 
as Christ’s was, can win the grace 
of faith and salvation for others 
as well as yourselves. May it not 
be that the burden of the world’s 
sin must be matched by the bur- 
den of the world’s suffering, borne 
in and with Christ, the Saviour of 
the World? In this sense you can 
truly say that your fellow-men 
need your suffering. 


You may not see why you 
should be picked on for such sac- 
rifice. But the fact remains. God 
has chosen you to cooperate with 
His Son, our Saviour, in the salva- 
tion of mankind. 


You can refuse. You can rebel. 
You will still have your pain but 
you will have rendered it purpose- 
less, meaningless. Or, you can, in 
all faith and trust, glory in your 
privilege. By parenthood, the Cre- 
ator asks mother and father to 
share in His creative act. In just 
the same way, God calls on every 
sufferer to share in the redeeming 
act of our Saviour. He calls you to 
be other Christs. Realizing this 
tremendous vocation of suffering, 
St. Paul cried out: “I am glad of 
my sufferings on your behalf, “ 
- this mortal frame of mine, 

to pay off the debt which the 

pr Als of Christ leave still to 

= paid for the sake of His body 
the Church.” 


Can you say that? You who are 
wracked with pain? You who are 
just lingering on in a lonely old 
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-age? Or you who have been struck 


your hardship, great or small, you 


down in the prime of life, crippled can make your Cross part of 

and helpless? or you whose heart Christ's Cross, giving a meaning 

has been broken by the tragic loss and purpose to your remaining 

of your dear one? years that will be your glory for 
Whoever you are, whatever all Eternity. 


+ 


What God Is 


I have seen a mother at a crib; 
So I know what love is. 


I have looked into the eyes of a child; 
So I know what faith is. 


I have seen a rainbow; 
So I know what beauty is. 


I have felt the pounding of the sea; 
So I know what power is. 


I have planted a tree; 
So I know what hope is. 


I have heard a wild bird sing; 
So I know what freedom is. 


I have seen a chrysalis burst into life; 
So I know what a mystery is. 


1 have lost a friend; 
So I know what sorrow is. 


I have fought and killed in a war; 
So I know what hell is. 


I have seen a star-decked sky; 
So | know what the infinite is. 


I have seen and felt ali these things; 
So 1 know what Ged is.. 


_— John Bowen in Catholic. Men 
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Ir might be nice to have a 
robot around to do my daily 
chores, but at the moment my 
practical mind desires only one 
small household improvement — 
a mousetrap that catches mice! 

Actually my interest in mouse- 
traps began only a few months 
ago when a small rodent set up 
housekeeping under my refrigera- 
tor. But now, several traps later, 
I consider myself an expert, and 
the next wiseguy who says any- 
thing about “building a_ better 
mousetrap” around me is going to 
get a complete list of suggestions. 
And he better start building too! 

The mouse really had no busi- 
ness in my kitchen. My lease 
clearly warns against animals of 
any kind being on the premises. 
But there he was—so what could 
I do but go after him tooth, nail 
and mousetrap. But, let me warn 

u, even though mousetrap inev- 
itably follows mouse, mouse does 
not inevitably enter mousetrap. I 
learned that the hard way. 

My first trap was chosen on a 
hit-and-miss basis. We came to- 
gether solely because I needed a 
mousetrap and it happened to be 
a mousetrap. 

“It does have a lovely snap,” 
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_-What’s That About a Better Mousetrap? 


Nan Gallagher 


the saleslady assured me, trying 
to pep the sale up. 

And to be truthful, it did! The 
only trouble was the trap had ab- 
solutely no discrimination. It 
snapped at everything. The slight- 
est footfall in the kitchen caused 
a somersault worthy of an Olym- 
When the bus rattled 

y, four blocks away, the trap 
would leap high in the air and 
click its wire with a castonet beat. 

This constant snapping produc- 
ed some interesting results. I 
found myself I around the 
house lest I set off the trap and 
raise the suspicions of my down- 
stairs’ neighbor that I was harbor- 
ing a clumsy kangaroo in the 
kitchen. 

But worst of all my relations 
with the outside world of business 
services came to a complete stand- 
still. With the mousetrap nesting 
under the refrigerator — which 
stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the back door—anyone coming in 
the back way was sure to be greet- 
ed by my exuberant trap playfully 
nipping at his heels—or higher. 

The only sensible plan was -to 
stop all back door ic. At least 
it seemed sensible to me. The - 
milkman, “however, didn’t take 
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kindly to my suggestion that he 
leave the milk on the window sill, 
ring the bell and go quietly away. 


“When you gonna pay me?” he 
wanted to know. 


“Tll send a check in,” I shouted 
through the window, smiling and 
waving my hands to show him 
there were no hard feelings. “I 
just can’t let anyone in my kitch- 
en.” 

Two days later he stopped com- 
ing entirely and the milk company 
never did give me a satisfactory 
explanation. 


The cleaner’s deliveryman took 
the whole idea in a better spirit. 
He just laughed when I put my 
arm out the window and snatched 
my husband’s blue serge suit from 
him. His next trip, though, he 
hung my purple blouse on the 
kitchen doorknob and fled. 


This might have gone on and 
on, until the world started beating 
a path way around my door. But 
soon after my nervous trap proved 
itself a wooden Benedict Arnold. 
One night, while I watched, it let 
the mouse waltz by it at whisker- 
Jength without so much as batting 
a spring or flickering a sliver of its 
baseboard. 

Shaken but determined, I next 
invested in a trap resembling a 
pocket-size gun. Psychiatrists 
might be able to pin this down 
somehow, though I don’t think the 
mouse and I had reached the des- 
perate stage of “It’s either him or 


me!” This little number was made 
of shiny metal and put together 
with several too-tight screws. For 
days I pried and poked at every 
nut and bolt in sight, but the trap 
refused to open its metal jaws. 
Back it went into the pasteboard 
box, still handsome but untried. 


By this time the mouse had 
been in our kitchen long enough 
to deserve a two-week vacation. I 
decided on a cunning plan. The 
very next day I invited the exter- 
minator’s lady in to tea. After five 
cups of the strong brew I managed 
to learn one of her trade secrets. 


“Talcum powder is the thing,” 
she said. “Just sprinkle it around 
on the floor.” 


That night at great personal 
risk I dusted a coating of my hus- 
band’s choice talcum hither and 
yon over my chartreuse linoleum. 
Sure enough, next morning there 
were tracks all over my _ indoor 
snow. But although the powder 
gave a very woodsy appearance to 
my kitchen, it did nothing to catch 
the mouse. It didn’t even make 
him sneeze as far as I could tell. 
I reported this to my informant. 

“Goodness gracious,” said she, 
“jt doesn’t kill them. It only tells 
you if you have them.” 

“But I already know that,” I 
cried. 

“Then get a trap,” she screech- 
ed, pulling her head inside her 
door like a disturbed turtle. You'd 
think mice were nan 


So there I was back to the 
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mousetrap again—and what a gid- 
dy whirl of wire, chrome, plastic 
and chunks of wood followed. I 
tried every size, shape and color 
until I exhausted the entire line 
of my local super market. 


But where modern science 
(mousetrap branch) failed, a slight- 
ly-used modern housewife took 
over. Totally abandoned by me- 


chanical devices, I managed to get . 
my mouse. I simply smacked the 
little critter with my broom as he 
strolled near the breakfast nook. 

We buried him next day in a 
box large enough to accommodate 
some sixteen traps which, until 
their unusual interment, had never 
before been so close to a_ real 
mouse. 


Sitter’s Manual 


I don’t know how it is around your place, but at our house 
we are constantly forgetting to tell baby sitters the things they 
should know. Accordingly, I have typed out a list of instructions, 
which we simply hand to the girl as we break for the door. 

1. We have two children, a girl, seven, and a boy, three. 
Any others who sit down to dinner with you should be viewed 
with suspicion. They’re imposters. 

2. The 3-year-old will not eat vegetables, meat or fruits. 
He can be coaxed into eating some Interstellar Wheat Puffs if they 
are sérved in his space helmet and if you make a jet blast-off 
sound as he raises his spoon. The sound is roughly sph-ee-00-ow-oh- 
BLAH. 

3. The children’s tooth-brushes are the short-handled ones 
with the bristle tops showing faintly above the caked toothpaste, 

4. Please write down any important telephone messages. 
If a Mr. Fox calls from the Friendly Finance Co., tell him I have 
taken a position with an import-export firm and am making a 
tour of world markets. 

5. Don’t open the door to strangers. However, if a short, 
balding type appears and convinces you by gesturing that he does 
not have a key, let him in. It will be me.—Dick Emmons in the 
Wall Street Journal. 
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E NGAGEMENTS in church are 
becoming very popular these days. 
Is this just another fad, finding 
its way, even into the sanctuary 
itself? 
Hardly. 
| From earliest times Christians 
| would not dream of becoming be- 
| trothed—except at the altar. To this 
day the ritual of both the eastern 
and western Church provides for 
| an engagement in the presence of 
a priest. 
| This is so true that one can find 
vestiges of the betrothal rite in the 
marriage ceremony, as it is used 
today. Before the radiant, young 
couple mutually say: “I thee wed,” 
| they are asked whether they will 
take each other as husband and 
wife. 

The reason for this interesting 
fact lies in history. As the period 
between engagement and marriage 
in the Middle Ages became shorter 
and shorter, it was inevitable that 
the two ceremonies should even- 
tually become one. 

They did — hence the question 
in today’s marriage ceremony. 


A beautiful, 


old yet new, 


cer emony 


Rev. Chester Wrzaszcezak 


BETROTHMENT 


As a matter of fact, both among 
the ancient Jews and Teutons the 
engagement had the same effects 
as marriage. In other words, once 
a couple had “plighted their 
troth,” they were considered mar- 
ried—even though the pair would 
not cohabit, that is, set up house- 
keeping till later. 


Mary and Joseph were thus en- 
gaged—and simultaneously mar- 
ried—but did not take up common 
residence until a year had elapsed, 
as was the custom of the Jews. It 
was the “home-taking” of the bride 
that climaxed the two-in-one cere- 
mony held usually twelve months 
before! 


According to Germanic custom, 
a betrothed maiden would be pun- 
ished for adultery if she broke her 
betrothal. She was considered as 
a wife in all things except cohabi- 
tation. 


The Engagement Ceremony 


Compared to the marriage rite, 
the engagement ceremony is a 
little longer, if not as solemn, The 
new English version of the nuptial 
ceremony approaches somewhat 
the old espousal ritual. 


In the engagement ceremony, 
the priest, vested in surplice and 
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BEFORE THE ALTAR 


white stole, meets the starry-eyed 
youth and maiden at the com- 
munion rail. He sprinkles the pair 
with holy water and gives them 
the missal to kiss. Next, he recites 
inspiring Psalm 126, which speaks 
in glowing terms of the glory and 
beauty of pure, conjugal life. 

A short allocution follows, ex- 
horting and encouraging the two 
to observe a virtuous period of 
courtship. The young pair then 
join hands and each repeats the 
betrothal promise—as is done in 
the marriage ceremonial when the 
bride and groom pronounce their 
vows and take one another for life. 

A very interesting ring ceremony 
now takes place. The man slips the 
blessed ring first on the woman’s 
index, then the middle and lastly 
on the ring finger proper, with the 
words: “In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” The fortun- 
ate maiden then follows suit. 

At the conclusion, the priest 
reads that lovely passage about an- 
other young, joyous couple, Sara 
and Tobias, as found in the sev- 
enth and eighth chapters of the 
Book of Tobias. Mass and Com- 


munion complete the stirring and - 


highly spiritual ceremony. 
Father Weller’s translation of 
the Roman Ritual carries the full 
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text of this magnificent rite, as 
does this writer's pamphlet en- 
titled: “Your Engagement Should 
Be In Church.” These are available 
from Bruce Publishers in Milwau- 
kee and The Queen’s Work, St. 
Louis, respectively. 


The Betrothal Contract 


To strengthen and canonically 
safeguard the engagement prom- 
ises, a written contract may be 
drawn up. Really, without such a 
formal document, the betrothment 
does not enjoy juridic effects in 
the eyes of the Church. 


Any priest may draw up such a 
contract. Copies may be had from 
this writer upon request. Only. the 
proper pastor of either party may 
act as official witness—or the 
Bishop himself. However, two lay 
persons may also act as lawful 
witnesses, if the Bishop or the 
pastor do not sign the document. 
The couple’s signature is, of 
course, always necessary. 


A sample contract would read as 
follows: “We, the undersigned 
principals, Charles Winters, son of 
Karol Winters and Mary Zeglen, 
born on December 16, 1935, at 
Chicago, Illinois, a member of Five 
Holy Martyrs’ Parish, Chicago, 


t q 
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Illinois, currently residing in the 
said Five Holy Martyrs’ Parish: 


“And Virginia Pfaff, daughter of 
Robert Pfaff and Rosalie Bald- 
ridge, born on December 21, 1936, 
at Wausau, Wisconsin, a member 
of Corpus Christi Parish, Baker- 
ville, Wisconsin, and currently re- 
siding in the said Corpus Christi 
Parish, Bakerville, Wisconsin; 


“In accord with the prescrip- 
tions of Canon 1017, No. 1, of the 
Code of Canon Law of the Roman 
Catholic Church, have mutually 
agreed, and do hereby agree in 
consideration of future marriage 
with each other to enter hereby 
abolutely into this engagement of 
future marriage; 


“In witness whereof we have 
hereunto in each other’s presence 
set our hands, this the 15th day 
of August, 1955, at Five Holy 
Martyrs’ Rectory, Chicago, Illi- 
nois.” 

Signed: Charles Winters, Fiance 

Virginia Pfaff, Fiancee 
(Parish Seal) 


“I, the undersigned Reverend 
Joseph Kavil, pastor of Five Holy 
Martyrs’ Church, Chicago, Illinois, 
do hereby attest, in accord with 
the said prescriptions of Canon 
1017, No. 1, of the Code of Canon 
Law of the Roman Catholic 
Church, that the foregoing instru- 
ment of betrothment was made 
and subscribed personally and in 
each other’s presence by the 


above-mentioned parties before 
me, the pastor of the above-named 
parish, at Five Holy Martyrs’ Rec- 
tory, Chicago, Illinois, on this the 
15th day of August, 1955. 


“In faith thereof, I set my hand 
and seal simultaneously with and 
in the presence of the above-men- 
tioned parties on the day and in 
the place last aforementioned.” 


Signed: The Rev. Joseph Kavil, 


Pastor 
Obligations of the Engaged 


Once the promises are made, 
boy and girl are pledged to marry 
each other within the time agreed 
on—usually within a year or six 
months. 


Secondly, they are bound to 
associate only with each other, that 
is, seriously and exclusively. How- 
ever, they certainly may attend 
parties, etc., where other couples 
are present—but in each other’s 
company and not with another 
friend of the opposite sex. 


Thirdly, the betrothed have an 
obligation to maintain a pure and 
untarnished period of courtship. 
The engagement ceremony or con- 
tract bestows no special privileges 
which would violate and vitiate 
their purity. Frequent confession 
and communion, Mass, etc., are 
very necessary and strongly re- 
commended. 

Fourthly, neither the fiance or 
fiancee may break the engagement 
without the other’s consent. Mu- 
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tual agreement to recede from the 
espousal agreement may be neces- 
sary when love cools or marriage 
becomes impractical because of a 
serious, crippling injury, prolonged 
absence or any change of circum- 
stances auguring ill for the con- 
templated nuptials. 


Advantages of the Solemn 
Engagement 


Since military service claims 
most young men today, it is wiser 
and safer to become engaged 
rather than married. So much can 
happen when two or four years 
separate a couple—sometimes by 
thousands of miles. It’s easy to 
break the engagement promise; it’s 
almost impossible to break the 
marriage bond. Many a tear, heart- 
ache, and headache will be averted 
by an engagement at the altar than 
a wedding in church. 


Secondly, attendance at a col- . 
lege or a university is often con- 
templated by young folk. Books 
and babies, however, don’t mix 
well. The formal engagement in- 
sures the boyfriend or girlfriend 
for future marriage without the 
disadvantages of an unsatisfactory 
and difficult student marriage. 


Thirdly, any doubt, fear or un- 
certainty about the success of the 
marriage in question are more 
easily resolved during the engage- 
ment period. Marriage may mag- 
nify and multiply these factors— 
without the escape afforded by the 
betrothment. 


See your pastor about Solemn 
Espousals before you approach 
him about the banns of marriage. 

There is so much to be gained 
by an engagement in God’s pres- 
ence, so little to be lost. 

Think it over... 


+ 


+++ 


Christ Knew It Was Difficult .. . But 


Our Lord understood how difficult it is to wipe out national 
and racial and religious prejudices. Nevertheless He refused to 
soften His injunction of love. He went even further. In the midst 
of the hatreds surrounding Him, He proclaimed: “You have 
heard that it was said: Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 


thy enemy. But I tell you, love your enemies . 


. . pray for those 


who persecute you.” To be pro-Christian does not mean to be 
anti-anybody; on the contrary, it is exactly the opposite doctrine. 
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BEWARE of these 


Six 
Blind 
Streets 


Blanche Campbell 


How many times have you 
been out driving and you start to 
make a turn into another street, 
when all at once you spy a sign 
that warns you that it is a “Blind 
Street.” 


You know full well that if you 
go up that street you'll only have 
to turn around and come back, 
wasting both precious time and 
gasoline. Since it cannot take you 
to your destination you have no 
business on it. In fact you’re wast- 
ing your time whenever you ‘wan- 
der around on a dead-end street. 
So naturally, the wise driver stays 
on an open street that can lead 
him to where he wants to go. 

This is a trite and simple situ- 
ation but it is one akin to life. 
Have you ever stopped to wonder 
how many blind streets you are 
traveling, butting up against the 
end of them, that leads you no- 


where. Many of us will take these 
blind streets even when we are 
fully aware that they are streets 
that go nowhere. 


Perhaps the most common of all 
blind streets is envy. Envy does no 
one any good, and especially the 
person who is consumed with it. 
You have heard the old saw about 
being green with envy. If you let 
it get the upper hand of you it 
can make you sick, make you hard, 
bitter, unreasonable. Envy warps 
your character and leads to no 
benefits. 

Malice is a blind street. The sign 
is plain, easily seen. So plain in- 
deed, that you even feel half 
ashamed of yourself while you are 
saying bitter things about some- 
one you think has done you an 
injustice. And as. sure as you utter 
them, they will bounce back and 
hit you in the face. 

Revenge is taking malice a step 
farther. It is a blind street that can 
lead to bitterness, shame and re- 
gret. Some people try to justify 
themselves by calling it wild jus- 
tice, but this is a mistaken idea, 
for it is no justice at all. It squares 
nothing. Two wrongs never made 
anything right. 

Anger is another blind street, 
but we like to justify ourselves in 
taking short detours down it. Too 
many of us do this foolish indulg- 
ing and we often feel ashamed 
of ourselves for the things we say 
and do, after the first heat of our 
anger has cooled. Don’t think that 
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by just saying you're sorry, the 
other person is going to forget your 
outburst. 


True, he may forgive you for 
that time, but the memory will 
linger on, and it will leave an vn- 
pleasant picture in his mind. 
Many times that is the beginning 
of the end. Continual outbursts of 
anger have broken up many a 
friendship, and many a marriage. 


Even what some are wont to 
call “righteous anger” is blind. It 
has the same destroying effect on 
us as the anger we all hate, es- 
pecially should it be directed 
against us. 


‘Selfishness is another blind 
street that we all should _ steer 
clear of. It is like a fungus growth, 
turns in on us many times before 
we realize it. There is nothing that 
can strip us of the liking of our 
friends as quickly as selfishness. 


Self pity is another blind street 
that gets you nowhere fast. It 
draws down the corners of the 


» mouth. You can rest assured that 


instead of getting the attention 
and sympathy you seek it will only 
inspire distaste in others. Remem- 


Strong in Faith 


ber that nothing is so bad but 
what it could be worse. A sure 
cure is to get busy helping other 
people less fortunate than. your- 
self. You will then forget all about 
your own troubles and have no 
time for self pity. 


You may not have thought 
about it before, but self indulgence 
leads you down another blind 
street. There is certainly no advan- 
tage in doing things you know are 
harmful to you. It is foolish to do 
things knowing all the time you 
will regret them, but you do them 
just the same. Self indulgence can . 
be as simple as eating too much, 
being unconventional in any other 
way. It isn’t good sense to risk 
your reputation and good name, 
even if you haven’t done any real 
wrong. 

These blind streets are all 
around us. But if you will only 
look closely they are plainly mark- 
ed. When we see the ear marks 
we should read the signs, and 
know, them for what they are. . 
Blind streets can never lead to 
happiness, nor take us to the open 
highway of a contented useful 
life. 


I look to womanhood everywhere for the inspiration and 
example to turn us toward God and prayer. For wherever men 
are strong in their faith, is not that faith nurtured from the 
cradle by their mothers and strengthened by the example of > 
their wives?—Thomas E. Murray 
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A fundamental forgotten by many 


God Instituted 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R.* 


One of the most important in- 
stitutions of human life is mar- 
riage. The welfare and_ the 
strength of a nation depend in 
great measure on the type of fam- 
ily life that prevails among the 
people; and this is proportionate 
to the standards and ideals of mar- 
riage that are maintained and 
practiced throughout the land. 
Hence, it is vitally necessary that 
correct and inspiring notions of 
marriage be upheld by the citizens 
of the United States if we wish to 
preserve our national vigor. 
Marriage is intended to be a 
happy state. When a young man 
and woman take each other as 
husband and wife, the event is re- 
garded as a suitable occasion for 
congratulations and merry-making. 
Their friends assemble for the 
wedding and bestow gifts on the 
young people, and wish them 
many years of joy and happiness. 
Often these wishes come true, and 
the pair journey down the path- 
way of life, united in love and de- 


* Condensed from Catholic Hour talk on 
Christian Marriage” OSV Press. 


votion, until they are separated by 
death. 


But sad to say, nowadays too 
often the opposite takes place. In 
present-day America many mar- 
riages are turning out unhappily. 
After a brief period of bliss and 
harmony, misunderstandings arise; 
differences of opinion or of char- 
acter furnish the occasion for 
hard feelings and quarrels; these 
beget bitterness and hatred, and 
in a few years a separation or a— 
legal divorce terminates a marri- 
age that in the poe seemed 
to offer so much hope of concord 
and happiness. 


Sources of Failure 


The source of most of the fail- 
ure in married life is the fact that 
the couple — or, at least one of 
them—did not have a correct and 
adequate understanding of the na- 
ture of marriage and of its purpos- 
es, its obligations, and, above all, 
its holiness. 

The most fundamental truth re- 
garding marriage that should be 
deeply impressed on the mind of 
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Marriage 


every married person and of every 
person preparing for marriage is 
that marriage has been instituted 
by God. In the first chapter of 
the first book of the Bible, the 
Book of Genesis, we read that 
after the Almighty had created the 
stars and the sun and the moon, 
and the earth with its planets and 
animals, He created a man and a 
woman, and blessed them, saying: 
“Increase and multiply and fill the 
earth” (Genesis 1: 27-28). Thus, 
the first marriage took place in 
the Garden of Paradise, at the 
command and with the special 
blessing of the Creator. And in 
the next chapter of the sacred 
book we read the words that 
Adam, the first man, pronounced 
on this occasion—words that ex- 
press the essential features of mar- 
ried life: “Wherefore, a man shall 
leave father and mother and shall 
cleave to his wife; and they shall 
be two in one flesh” (Genesis, 2: 
25). 

And so, it was God who joined 
the first man and woman in mar- 
riage, it was God Who conferred 
on them a special blessing, it was 
God Who bade them to increase 
and multiply and fill the earth. 
And through the centuries, from 
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generation to generation, that di- 
vine blessing has rested on the 
head of every man and woman 
entering the state of matrimony. 
That is why we correctly say that 
marriage is a very holy state. 
Jesus Christ emphasized this truth 
when He repeated the words spo- 
ken by Adam: “A man shall leave 
his father and mother and cleave 
to his wife’—then added: “What 
God has joined together, let no 
man put asunder” (Matt., 19:6). 


Unless a married couple realize 
that God is the author of their 
marriage, they cannot have a pro- 
per understanding of the nobility 
and the sanctity of their state in 
life. Yet, I am sure that there are 
millions of married couples in our 
land today who never heard this 
important truth, or, if they did 
hear it, have brushed it out of 
their lives as an old-fashioned 
myth. These people look on mar- 
riage as a merely human institu- 
tion, as a society no more sacred 
than a business firm or a social 
club. 

This estimate of marriage is 
promoted by most of the modern 
novels and plays. How often do 
they propose the truth that God 
is the author of marriage? Hard- 
ly ever will you find them even 
remotely alluding to this impor- 
tant truth. The predominant idea 
in most of the literature and drama 
at the present day is that the only 
factor of importance in marriage 
is a strong and passionate love. 
God is not mentioned at all. He 
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is not an invited t at the 
wedding. 

Married persons should also 
clearly understand the ends or 
purposes of marriage. In the plan 
of God, the primary or chief pur- 
pose of marriage is not the welfare 
and happiness of the parties them- 
selves but is a much more impor- 
tant and far-reaching purpose, the 
good of society through the gen- 
eration and the proper rearing of 
children. This does not mean 
that the well-being and the hap- 
piness of the couple themselves is 
not a praiseworthy and desirable 
goal of conjugal life. On the con- 
trary, the love and assistance that 
a good man and woman can give 
each other in the trials and hard- 
ships of life form one of the di- 
vinely intended ends of the mar- 
ried state. But, as the all-wise 
Creator planned the important in- 
stitution of marriage, these person- 
al benefits of husband and wife 
are secondary ends, subordinate to 
the more basic objective of pre- 
serving and propagating the hu- 
man race and of providing chil- 
dren with the requisite care and 
training. 

And so, when a man and a wo- 
man take each other as husband 
and wife, their evaluation of mar- 
ried life must not be limited to 
their personal welfare and ambi- 
tions. They should realize that 
they are entering a state of life 
that the Creator Himself has in- 
stituted primarily in order that 
society may be benefitted, that 


children may be brought into the 
world and Seomahe up until they 
are able to take care of them- 
selves, physically, _ intellectually 
and morally. Those enter 
marriage without this understand- 
ing of what God intends marriage 
to be cannot truly appreciate the 
dignity and the sacredness of con- 
jugal life. 

The fundamental principle that 
God has established marriage for 
His wise purposes should impress 
every young person planning mar- 
riage with the seriousness of the 
step. The bond of matrimony is 
not like a business partnership 
that is formed by merely human 
agreement and is directed to ma- 
terial gain and can be dissolved at 
the will of the partners. 


Right Choice 


The bond of marriage has been | 
riveted by the Almighty for His 
own exalted and spiritual purpos- 
es, and is a bond of which the Son 
of God declared: “What God has 
joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” Before accepting the 
conjugal state a person should 
honestly ask himself: “Is it God’s 
will that I enter this marriage? 
Does it promise to be a union that 
will be pleasing to God and will 
promote His designs?” And _ if 
these questions cannot be answer- 
ed in the affirmative, it is a risky 
thing to enter the marriage. 

It is certainly God's will that a © 
person shall select a life-partner 
according to reasonable and pru- - 
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dent norms, not merely for super- 
ficial reasons such as physical at- 
tractiveness.. And so, to the young 
man contemplating marriage I 
would say: “Does the girl you in- 
tend to marry revere and practice 
purity and modesty? or does she 
scorn these virtues as old-fashion- 
ed and outmoded? Is she that type 
of young woman that will center 
her first interest in the home, or 
will she be concerned mainly with 
parties and dances and shows? 
Does she know more about cook- 
ing than she does about the latest 
fashions?” 


And to the young woman look- 
ing forward to marriage in the 
near future I would put the ques- 
tion: “Is the young man to Bova 
you intend the pledge of loyalty 
and love until death temperate, or 
is he the victim of the habit of ex- 
cessive drinking? Is he honest and 
upright, or is he one of those in- 
dividuals who will lie and cheat 
whenever it serves his purpose? 
Has he proved that he can hold a 
steady job and be sensible in the 
use of his money, or is he a lazy 
spendthrift? To each of the two 
I would say; “Does your proposed 
life-partner make the practice of 
religion an important factor in his 
or her life?” 

And to any young person who 
cannot vouch for the high moral 
standards of the other I would not 
hesitate to say: “It is quite prob- 
able that you are entering an un- 
happy marriage.” Above all, I 
would give every young person 
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the urgent warning: “Don’t think 
of entering marriage with the idea 
that you can reform the other 
party. When the glamor and the 
excitement of the wedding are 
over, you will find that your part- 
ner has all the faults that you 
thought you could remedy, with 
some more failings that you didn’t 
know about beforehand. And then 
apart from exceptional instances, 
your marriage will be on the way 


to failure.” 


Since God is the author of every 
marriage, a couple preparing to 
take each other as husband and 
wife should be most faithful to 
God’s law—and God’s law forbids 
all undue liberties during this peri- 
od, whatever the movies and cur- 
rent literature may imply to the 
contrary. And in the years of life 
granted to them after they are 
united as husband and wife, obe- 
dience to the duties of married 
life as commanded by the Creator 
should be their primary concern. 
Never should they forget that God 
has joined them together, and God 
expects them to practice conscien- 
tiously the virtues proper to the 
married state. 


Home A Sanctuary 


It is the ideal of conjugal life 
that every marriage should mark 
the establishment of a new home. 
If it is possible, the young couple 
should start out independently and 
not live with the parents of either, 
even though their financial re- 
sources are quite limited. From the 
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very ing they should work 

rg to make their home a 
kind of sanctuary—a holy place, 
filled with love and happiness. 
They should seek their most pleas- 
ant recreation and enjoyment at 
home rather than in a theatre or 
a dance-hall or a night-club. 

The husband is intended by na- 
ture to provide for the material 
needs of the family; and when 
he attains some success in his busi- 
ness or profession his first thought 
should be: “This will bring greater 
joy and happiness to my wife and 
children.” 

The wife’s chief task is to be 
the home-maker, to enrich the do- 
mestic life with constant marks of 
attention and affection, so that the 
members will be united into one 
closely-knit family. Naturally the 
care of the children depends main- 
ly on her, especially in their ear mf 
years; and this is indeed a ful 
time job. That is why it is not de- 
sirable for a wife to work outside 
the home unless it is absolutely 
necessary. 

A house, however humble it 
may be, can be made a happy 
home by the love and generosity 
of the members of the family; but 
if the spirit of home life is lacking, 
even the finest mansion becomes 
nothing more than a hotel or a 
boarding-house. 

Prayer for God’s blessing and 
protection on the home should be 
regarded as an essential feature of 
family life. From the day when 
they enter their home for the first 


time as husband and wife, the 
couple should pray together, at 
least once a day. If, in the course 
of the years God — them the 
privilege and the blessing of par- 
enthood, the little ones, from the 
very dawning of reason should be 
taught to join in the family pray- 
ers. There is much truth in that 
simple saying: “The family that 
prays together stays together.” In 
every home there should be reli- 
gious pictures, as a reminder that 
God is honored and His assistance 
is sought in that household. 
Family Prayers 

One of the favorite family pray- 
ers among Catholics is the rosary 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Cath- 
olics pray to Mary, not because 
she can bestow favors of her own 
power, but because she is the 
mother of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God in human nature, and as- 
a Mother she can procure many 
graces from Him for those who 
seek her assistance. And Catholics 
are convinced that Mary is inter- 
ested in every home, because cen- 
turies ago she dwelt in the little 
home of Nazareth as the gentle 
and loving wife of Joseph and 
Mother of Jesus. And so, Cath- 
olics ask Mary to obtain the bless- 
ing of her Divine Son on their 
home. 

Since religion should be so im- 
portant a feature in the family 
life, the unity and harmony of a 
home are likely to suffer when 
husband and wife differ in their 
religious beliefs. Before marriage 
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the young couple do not realize 
how serious a handicap religious 
divergences may be to their happi- 
ness; but after marriage they fre- 

won | find them an occasion for 
disco and strife. 


In such a situation the religious 
training of the children is likely 
to suffer gravely. It is true, mix- 
ed marriages sometimes turn out 
favorably and happily, but this is 
the exception. Consequently, the 
Catholic Church has wisely taken 
a strong stand against the mar- 
riage of Catholics with persons of 
other religious beliefs or of no re- 
ligion. Some condemn this atti- 
tude of the Catholic Church as an 
example of narrow-mindedness 
and bigotry, but it is based on a 
deep knowledge of human nature 
and the experience of twenty cen- 
turies ae is a most practical 
measure to safeguard the happi- 
ness of both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. 

Sometimes the Church grants a 
dispensation to a Catholic, permit- 
ting him to marry a person of an- 
other creed, but the Church will 


More Than a Job 


never grant such a dispensation 
unless there is assurance that the 
Catholic party will be free to prac- 
tice the Catholic religion and 
that all the children will be bap- 
tized and brought up as members 
of the Catholic Church. 


To ail married persons, as well 
as to all preparing for marriage in 
the near future, I earnestly say: 
“Bring God and His laws into your 
married life. You need His help 
and blessing to make your marri- 
age successful. Difficulties and 
trials can arise in conjugal life 
that will call for heroic patience 
and generosity and self-sacrifice. 
You will obtain the grace to prac- 
tice these virtues if you ask God 
to help you. He is deeply interest- 
ed in your marriage, for the bless- 
ing that He bestowed on the first 
married couple at the very begin- 
ning of the human race was in- 
tended, not only for them, but also 
for all those who until the end of 
time would take each other as a 
husband and wife and promise to 
be loyal to each other until death 
will part them.” 


In God’s design, the very labor by which we earn our daily 
bread is that by which we gain eternal life. We Glorify God not 
only in the church pew, but at a kitchen range, an office desk or 
a factory bench, provided we view our appointed task in life 
not just a job, but a vocation, not just a career, but a divine 


calling.—Father John B, Daley 
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A short story 


Box 
of 


Candy 


Harold Helfer 
Dear Anita, 


I AM sorry I didn’t come to 
your birthday party last night and 
I would like to explain about it. 
I would also like to explain why 
I'm having to explain about it like 
this. 

Actually I started out for your 
house to attend your birthday 
party. My mother was supposed to 
have picked up a present for you 
when she was downtown, but she 
forgot it so when she came back 
she said, here is $2, drop in some 
store along the way, pick out 
something nice for Anita, tell them 
to gift wrap it too. Actually my 
mother gave me $2.30, the extra 
being for carfare back and forth. 

So the first thing I did was drop 
in at the drugstore down the 
street to get something for you. 
Well they had perfume and bath- 
ing caps and sun glasses and all 
sorts of things like that and I didn’t 


know what to get. And then I 


saw this box of candy. It was a 
big box and it was already real 
fancy done up, in cellophane, and 
the box had a real handsome round 
blue seal stuck on it, as if it were 
very official and everything. Of 
course actually the price was too 
much, $2.25, but the lady behind 
the counter said that really two 
pound boxes of candy of this sort 
were supposed to cost much more, 
but it was on sale and I couldn't 
go wrong buying it. So I went 
ahead and bought it even though 
with the sales tax it left me only 
a penny all told. But I thought to 
myself well Anita lives only seven- 
teen or eighteen blocks away, 
that’s not too bad, I can walk it 
all right and. maybe I can catch 
a ride back with somebody at the 


party. 

So I started walking over to 
your place. Well I soon found out - 
that seventeen or eighteen blocks 
walking somehow is longer than 
seventeen or eighteen blocks on 
a trolley. You get hungrier too. 

I hadn’t eaten much all day. 
You know, getting in condition for 
the party. I remembered all that 
wonderful chocolate cake and 
coconut ice cream you had at your 
party last year. Anyway I found 
myself getting hungrier and hun- 
grier as I walked along. I could 
hardly stand it. 

I kept telling myself I'd have to, 
that’s all there was to it. There 
was nothing else to do. And then, 
swinging my* arms I walked 
along the way, I began to notice 
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something, a wonderful kind of 
gleim. At first I thought it was a 
mirage, you know, something 
people imagine when they cross 
a desert or something and are 
almost starved to death. And then 
I saw it wasn’t — the beautiful 
glint I kept seeing, sort of out of 
the corner of my eye mainly, was 
this fancy box of candy I was 
carrying to you. 


No, I said to myself, no matter 
what happens, they'll find my 
bones first, I won’t open this box 
of candy. And then I happened to 
notice my reflection in a shop 
window as I walked along the way. 
There was no doubt about it, my 
face had become quite white. And 
then the thought came to me, 
what good would it do if I finally 
managed to stagger up to Anita’s 
and then collapsed on the steps? 
I couldn’t join in any of the go- 
ings-on there or anything. And, 
especially if I lay there dying, I 
might throw a damper on the fun. 

Other thoughts came to me: 
Even without the cellophane, con- 
sidering the blue ribbon would 
still be stuck there on the box and 
everything, it was still a real fancy 
box. Out of the two pounds of 
candy, if you took just one or two 
pieces, why it would hardly be no- 
ticed, it would be almost as if it 
wasn’t gone. 

- So I took off the cellophane and 
opened and had one or two pieces 
of candy, Or maybe it was. three 
or four. When. you're close. to starv- 
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ing, I guess your arithmetic isn’t 
apt to be so good. 


The candy sure tasted good 
though anyway you figured it. 
They were all chocolate covered 
with different things inside them, 
you could never tell what, except 
for the real square ones, which 


-were always caramel. Anyway, I 


told myself, I was sure glad that 
I got you such a fine box of candy. 


I still felt quite a bit hungry 
though. It came to me that if I 
could just eat one more piece, the 
one with the date in it, then I'd 
be all right. Dates, I figured, be- 
ing fruit, should have a lot of 
healthy vitamins and that would 
be all I'd need to make it to the 
party in tolerable good shape. 

Of course it wasn’t so easy to 
tell which piece had the date in 
it. The first piece turned out to 
have a Brazil nut in it. The 
second some orange marmalade 
stuff in it. The third was just plain 
marshmallow. And that’s the way 
it went. 

Before I knew it, about half or 
so of the top layer was gone. I 
told myself I might as well finish 
it. It doesn’t look so good, giving 
somebody a box of candy with half 
a layer missing. But if you give 
somebody a box with just one lay- 
er and it’s complete and every- 
thing, why that’s just fine. Lots of 
boxes, perfectly good boxes, just 
have one layer of candy to begin 
with. 


. Well-I was feeling pretty good 
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about things. I had only about 
eight or nine blocks to go, the 
candy box was in fine shape, not 
one missing piece from the whole 
layer there and I was _ hardly 
hungry any more. 


Of course as I kept walking 
along, all that exercise, why I did 
commence getting a little hungrier. 
One more piece of candy wouldn’t 
hurt, I told myself. Who'd ever 
notice one missing piece from a 
whole big layer? It was practically 
impossible. And this time, I told 
myself, I would try to make dead 
sure I got the real vitamin one 
with the date. I told myself the 
chances are I would succeed, for 
two reasons: There almost had to 
be one, since there hadn’t been 
one in the top layer. Second, I had 
more experience now, a whole lay- 
er full of it. 


But fate seemed to be against 
me. I got a coconut one, a pecan 
one, a toffee one, but I seemed to 
just need that date one. What kept 
egging me on, though, was that 
I seemed to just miss it by a hair’s 
breath. I'll try just one more, this 
ought to be it, I'd tell myself. I'd 
feel badly when I'd find out it was 
something else, but I'd try to look 
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at the bright side of things too by 
telling myself, well, anyway, this 
is wonderful tasting candy I’m 
bringing Anita. It’s good to know 
that anyway. 


Before I knew it though there 
seemed to be more candy pieces 
missing in the layer than present. 
This will never do, I told myself. 
It wouldn’t look right. So I finish- 
ed it all up. There didn’t seem to 
be anything else to do. 


Well of course I hated to show 
up at your party without any 
present. And besides I suddenly 
felt so full I didn’t know what good 
I'd be at the party anyway. I 
didn’t feel like I could eat a piece 
of chocolate cake or a dish of coco- 
nut ice cream. Or hardly more 
than one of each anyway. 


So I turned around and started 
walking back home. I guess my 
conscience has been hurting me 
about the whole thing though. 
That’s why I’m writing you this 
in bed instead of seeing you at 
school. It hurts me right in the 
stomach. 


Yours truly, 
George 


The United Nations represents the great hope of this age. 
Of course, it takes time for epochal ideas to gain complete ac- 


ceptance... 


The idea behind the United Nations is as great as 


the American proclamation that “all men are created equal.” 


—Carlos Romulo 
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Theodore Bretscher’s Victory 


Battle With Cerebral Palsy 


Art the age of 25, Theodore 
Bretscher could neither read nor 
write. Born with cerebral palsy, 
his overly protective parents kept 
him out of school. 

Today at sixty, Dr. Bretscher 
is on the faculty of the Carlson 
School of Motor Education and 
teaches other boys and girls, who 
were also born or afflicted with 
cerebral palsy, the many academic 
subjects needed to remedy them 
for college. 


These spastic children address 
him as Dr. Bretscher, a title he 
earned the hard way — the very 
hard way. 

He was pronounced dead at 
birth by the attending physician. 
The baby’s grandmother unwilling 
to accept the tragic finality of that 
statement picked up the newborn 
baby and immersed him in a basin 
of warm water. 

The baby lived, but the joy of 
his family was to become fleeting 
- and frightened. By the time Theo- 
dore Bretscher was two, it was 
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all too obvious that he was not 
normal. 

Slowly, the shadow of muscular 
deformity deepened and it was 
soon determined that the boy was 
a victim of cerebral palsy, known 
to the medical. world as a spastic. 
It wasn’t until he was twelve that 
he learned to walk without assist- 
ance and became independent of 
his wheel chair. 

As Theodore Bretscher grew 
up, his world became a place of 
a thousand fears, and fears born 
of organic causes and known to 
all victims of cerebral palsy. There 
was the feeling of insecurity in 
walking and in climbing stairs, the 
dread of falling or slipping, the 
anguishing thought that any act of 
coordination might end in failure. 
He was terror stricken by the 
thought of not coming up to stan- 
dard, of being watched and mi- 
micked, of becoming a human 
curiosity, socially unaccepted and 
branded forever as an inferior. 


As Dr. Bretscher himself  ex- 
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plains it, “Fear surged within me 
with the changing tide of each 
situation.” 

An overpowering wave of re- 
sentment, choked up anger, usu- 
ally followed. Then came natural 
jealousy of normal people, of their 
pleasant looks and easy abilities. 
This envy made his muscles twitch 
not only figuratively but literally 
and he began to find expression 
in irritable overtones and acrimon- 
ious verbal attacks. 


“My self-respect and self-confi- 
dence dropped to the zero zone,” 
Dr. Bretscher recalled. “I was so 
completely taken up with myself 
and smothered in the excessive 
dosage of introspection that I be- 
gan to live up to the type of char- 
acter no one likes to have around.” 


These psychological disturbances 
Dr. Bretscher reports are character- 
istic of all adult cerebral palsied 
persons in varrying degrees, except 
for a few who remain all their 
lives in a dream world, protected 
and carefully sheltered by others. 


“These inner conflicts must 
somehow be resolved if the spastic 
is to become a well-balanced, con- 
tented individual,” Dr. Bretscher 
stressed. “My own adjustment 
came after a long period of con- 
flict after 1 began to believe in 
God. He became my silent partner 
in all my endeavors.” 


Suddenly, Dr. Bretscher says, he 
realized that he was not completely 
subnormal and crippled after all. 


There were parts of him still in- 
tact, his mind, despite cerebral 
palsy. 


This discovery led him to an- 
other, the Public Library. An old 
curiosity about books aroused in 
him as a boy when his brother- 
in-law then courting his sister, 
used to read to him the classics, 
prompted him to enter the build- 
ings. 


“That was the most important 
day of my life,” Dr. Bretscher re- 
called. “From then on, I went to 
the library every day.” 


With determination and zest 
and a dictionary always near him, 
Dr. Bretscher slowly taught him- 
self to read. After that, nothing 
could stop him. He became fas- 
cinated with every phase of know- 
ledge, from elementary science to 
psychology and philosophy. Little 
by little, he built up his supply 
of learning. 


Then one day the librarian of- 
fered to take him across the city 
and introduce him to the Dean of 
Liberal Arts College at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, with the 
thought that he might be allowed 
to attend some of the evening lec- 
tures. 

The idea, the Dean said, was 
preposterous. It was inconceivable 
to even imagine that a person who 
had never seen the inside of a 
school should be permitted to start 
at a University. But looking up, he 
said that Theodore Bretscher 
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would be allowed to listen in on 
two courses. 

The first lecture was a night- 
mare for him, Dr. Bretscher re- 
ports, despite the elation he felt 
at being able to attend a Univer- 
sity class. The excitement plus the 
tensions of being able to meet new 
people and a new experience ac- 
centuated the abruptness of his 
movements. 

“I fidgeted more than ever,” Dr. 
Bretscher related. “All I heard was 
the noise of my windpipe as I 
tried desperately to control my 
muscles.” 


As minutes went by and as he 
became more absorbed in the sub- 
ject of the lecture, Dr. Bretscher 
found himself becoming “in- 
creasingly calm.” This was really 
the beginning of his conquest 
through self-forgetfulness. 


“One day, I gathered enough 
courage to ask a question and to 
my great surprise the instructor 
answered in a very respectful and 
interested manner,” Dr. Bretscher 
recalled. “After that, I could par- 
ticipate in any decision.” 

After he had attended classes 
for several years, Dr. Bretscher was 
advised by one of his professors 
to matriculate and receive the us- 
ual credits. Dr. Bretscher decided 
to try. “I did get in the back door,” 
he said. “Maybe I could still leave 
by the front door.” 

His keenly developed memory 
enabled him to assimilate informa- 
tion without taking notes, and 
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special arrangements were made 
so that he could take all his ex- 


aminations orally. 


Six years later, he received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree and with 
the help of fellowships he forged 
straight ahead to a philosophy doc- 
torate in 1932. 


The most important fact his 
schooling had uncovered was that 
when he was completely captured 
by outside interests, Dr. Bretscher 
ceased to be aware of his physical 
limitations. The moment his at- 
tention was held by something be- 
yond himself, his speech became 
distinct and his body almost per- 
fectly relaxed. 


This was brought home to Dr. 
Bretscher very forcefully one day 
when he was invited by a friend 
of his, who was profesor of Physi- 
cal Education at Columbia . Uni- 
versity, to conduct her class. 

“There was no chance for me 
to back out,” Dr. Bretscher report- 
ed. “She just left town.” 


Even the overnight anticipation 
was a nerve wracking ordeal for 
Dr. Bretscher. The day he dread- 
ed started with rain. Excited, Dr. 
Bretscher stumbled and fell into a 
puddle of water. A kindly cab 
driver helped him up, drove him 
the rest of the way and helped 
clean his suit. 

“When I finally walked into that 
classroom eighty heads turned to- 
ward me,” Dr. Bretscher related. 
“My knees shook. I didn’t dare 
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let go of the chair I was clutching. 
My head started to shake. I spied 
a young man in the front row and 
immediately asked him to write 
something on the blackboard. 
With a friendly smile he consent- 
ed. I began dictating a diagram 
of muscle development. Becoming 
increasingly calm, I turned toward 
the class and started to talk. When 
I finally looked up at the clock 
the two hours had flown and we 
were ten minutes overtime. And no 
one seemed to mind. I had never 
once looked at my elaborate notes.” 


The next day, the students were 
asked by their professor to write 
down their impressions of Dr. 
Bretscher’s lecture with particular 
reference to his speech. All agreed 
that for the first ten minutes they 
had giifficulty understanding him 
but after that, his speech was 
clear and distinct. 


All this, Dr. Bretscher _ says, 
proves the direct relationships 
that self forgetfulness through di- 
verted interests has upon the physi- 
cal condition of a cerebral palsied 
person and is half of the battle 
for muscle relaxation. The other 
half lies in the recognition and ac- 
ceptance of his limitations because 
he is a spastic. 

The great achievement of Dr. 
Theodore Bretscher unusual as it 
seems is not an isolated instance. 
There are others. For instance 
there is young Homer Evans who 
lives in Miami. Homer’s mother 
was told that he would never live. 


Later she was told that he would 
never walk nor talk. 

Today at 21, Homer is doing all 
three and doing them with the 
biggest, widest, happiest grin on 
his face that you ever saw. He 
walks many miles a day without 
even a cane, on a job which he 
got by himself. He talks about 
mechanics which he is studying 
and about hunting and fishing 
which are his hobbies. 

He lives very happily with his 
young wife, a normal attractive 
girl who shares his interests in 
church, building a home of their 
own and raising a family. At this 
writing, Homer confided that he 
was about to become a father, in 
the very near future. 

“If it hadn’t been for my faith 
in God, I wouldn’t have had all 
this,” Homer maintains. “He has 
been with me right along, ever 
since my Mother first taught me 
to pray.” 

He looked around the room at 
his Mother who first taught him 
to pray and who used to go to 
school with him, sleeping in the 
back of the room because she 
worked at night to support him. 
She always leads her family in 
prayer, reading aloud to them af- 
ter dinner from the Bible. “He cer- 
tainly was my silent partner all 
those years when I was told that 
Homer wouldn't live, let alone 
walk or talk. I don’t know what 
I would have done without God’s 
help.” 
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Our new speech experts 


TV Pitchmen 


James Mack 


A FRIEND of ours spent part 
of his vacation at home this past 
summer. One afternoon he was 
sitting within earshot but out of 
eye-range of his six-year-old when 
the latter bounced up the stairs 
from the rumpus room, where the 
television set is located, and an- 
nounced to his mother: 


“Idowanna rush yer, Mom, but 
howsadinna comin’ along?” 


Our friend has many fine points, 
not the least of which is a fine 
speaking voice and he didn’t have 
to describe his feelings at hearing 
his son give voice to such sloppy 
speech. When the lad returned 
to his vigil before the television set 
his father was practically at his 
heels and it wasn’t long before he 
knew the source of the boy’s un- 
desirable diction. In fact, the first 
remark uttered by the announcer 
making the first commercial was: 
“Now, Idowanna——” 


Please be assured that this is 
not going to be a diatribe against 
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television, which certainly has 
many fine points and a potential 
beyond imagination. In the early 
days of radio, however, announc- 
ers, many of whom were well-edu- 
cated and all of whom were obvi- 
ously well-trained in their art, very 
seldom strayed from their scripts, 
as compared with the memorized, 
ad-libbed or teleprompter-type an- 
nouncement necessitated by tele- 
vision. As a result, there were, it 
seems to us, fewer errors in Eng- 
lish and more opportunities for 
children to pick up corrcet pro- 
nunciation. 

Today, children watch in fascin- 
ation the TV commercials, even 
those delivered ad infinitum and 
ad nauseam on the smaller TV 
outlets by “pitchmen.” The sins 
committed by these fellows against 
the commandments of pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation are almost 
unforgivable. They are there, obvi- 
ously, to sell a sponsor's product 
which, equally obvious, is not 
good English. There are relatively 
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few TV commercials which are de- 
livered without inhibitions of lan- 
guage by the professional spielers, 
most of whom seem to be picked 
for their glibness and personal ap- 
pearances rather than their perfec- 
tion of speech. Every household 
becomes, or should become, a bat- 
tleground to keep its young mem- 
bers from allowing such slipshod 
enunciation as is heard on televi- 
sion to invade their own conver- 
sation. 


A Spot Check 


Listen to your own children and 
see if they are saying, “I’m gonna,” 
“You oughta,” “We shoulda,” “I- 
dowanna,” “Gimme,” congradu- 
lations,” “I wanna drinka soder” 
and so on. If you can establish to 
your own satisfaction that such 
sloppy speech is not being picked 
up around the house from the old- 
er members of the family, it can 
very likely be traced to the tele- 
vision set. The chances are that 
the children listen to the television 
as much, if not more, than you do. 
In any event, the television enun- 
ciation is more apt to be -assimilat- 
ed and simulated because it is 
more insistent. Check yourself and 
see if this isn’t so. 

We raised this question with an 
executive of a TV station and 
his explanation was that television 
announcers are given so much lee- 
way because they are engaged by 
advertising agencies and the ad- 
vertisers, whereas radio announc- 


ers were (and are) hired by the 
60 


. stations and are. usually under the 


supervision of a chief announcer. 
Shortly after we received this ex- 
planation, we were watching a 


.a panel show moderated by a well- 


known announcer, who also did 
the commercials. His sponsor’s 
product is supposed to relieve 
“stomach distress.” In the course 
of his spiel, the moderator-announ- 
cer made the astounding state- 
ment, addressed directly to the 
viewing audience: “Now, if you're 
suffering from a gut-ache .. .” 
Next day, we called the station to 
register a protest and the public 
relations department, where we 
finally wound up, suggested that 
we complain directly to an adver- 
tising agency inasmuch as the 
agency had sole responsibility for 
the entire program. Apparently, 
the station’s only concern with 
such a dubious use of its facilities 
was the collection of the time 
charges. 


Until such time as the television 
stations, advertisers and _ their 
agencies realize the necessity for 
imposing rules of good taste and 
good language on their announc- 
ers, it is up to the fathers and 
mothers to protect children’s lan- 
guage standards. It is still very 
true that we are judged not only 
on behavior and appearance but 
on our method of speaking. As 
one of the TV pitchmen might in- 
sistently put it: 


“Yuh wanna maker good im- 
pression, doncher?” 
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FAMILY FARM 


Rev. Edward W. O’Rourke* 


Tue privacy of a farm home 
makes it practical for the family 
to pray and work and play to- 
gether without the many intru- 
sions which plague the city dwel- 
ler. Pope Pius XII reminds us that 
human beings as well as other liv- 
ing things need space, light and 
air in order to thrive. 


In most of Europe and Asia 
farmers live in villages and go out 
to the fields nearby to work. In 
America most farm homes are sep- 
arated from their closest neigh- 
bors by a quarter of a mile or more. 
A generation ago rural people were 
handicapped by this isolation. To- 
day automobiles, telephone, radio 
and television have erased the dis- 
advantages of living apart from 
others. 


In the United: States over 95 
per cent of the farms today are 
family farms. A family farm is 
managed and operated by mem- 
bers of the family for the support 
of that family. The size of such 
a farm varies according to the 
type of agriculture involved. It 
may be a five acre truck farm in 


* Reprinted from Catholic Men, 1312 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Delaware, a 160-acre dairy farm 
in Wisconsin, a 2,000-acre wheat 
farm in Kansas or a 10,000-acre 
ranch in Texas. 


The important feature of a fam- 
ily farm is that it is an enterprise 
at which a family works together. 
Working together is one of the 
best ways of strengthening family 
life. 

The future of the family farm 
is not entirely bright. Mechaniza- 
tion steadily increases the size of 
farm and decreases the number of 
families enjoying the advantages 
of rural life. Only 13.5 per cent of 
the U. S. population now live on 
farms. Moreover, farm income has 
dropped steadily during the last 
four years. Net farm income fell off 
ten per cent in 1954. Prices paid 
by farmers continue to rise. Farm 
prices are now 86 per cent of par- 
ity. Many family farmers will be 
bankrupt if this trend is not check- 
ed soon. 


The family farm is a bulwark 
of Christianity and democracy. 
Both urban and rural people 
should support private and govern- 
mental programs intended to sta- 
bilize farm income and to strength- 


en the family on the farm. 
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POSTOLATE 


Marriage Preparation — Step 
by step, the idea of special 
courses in marriage preparation 
advocated for a quarter of a cen- 
tury by the N.C.W.C. Family 
Life Bureau has taken hold. Today 
it is enthusiastically accepted in 
every section of the country. In 
the Diocese of Toledo, for in- 
stance, almost 2,000 couples an- 
nually receive the benefit of care- 
fully organized courses. In the 
Diocese of St. Cloud about 700 
couples attend the course offered 
there each year. In the Archdio- 
cese of Philadelphia over 12,000 
individuals have attended organ- 
ized pre-marital instructions over 
the past nine years. Not less en- 
couraging are the facts in other 
dioceses. 


The recent publication of the 
new marriage publication course 
by the Family Life Bureau has 
given further impetus to this pro- 
mising work. Aside from large or- 
ders from individual dioceses, 
every day brings requests for from 
50 to 100 copies of the course. All 
in all, it is one of the most pro- 
mising developments in that vital 
movement in the Catholic Church 
in this country, the family aposto- 
late. 


A Significant Resolution — In or- 
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der to give public expression of 
our love and fidelity to the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, we, the members of 
the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, shall try to remember to 
bow our heads at the mention of 
the Holy Father’s name, at the 
same time whispering the words 
borrowed from the liturgy of the 
Church: 


“Dominus conservet eum— 


The Lord preserve him!” 
—N.C.W.U. 


Emancipation of Women — 
“The so-called’ emancipation of the 
modern woman is nothing but 
emancipation from her woman- 
hood,” Bishop John King Mussio 
of Steubenville, Ohio, told the an- 
nual Catholic Women’s convention 
of the Diocese of Covington. 

“If today we are watching the 
supposed emancipation of woman- 
kind,” Bishop Mussio continued, 
“then we have front seats for our 
own destruction. _Wowmankind 
needs preservation, not emancipa- 
tion. She needs to be what God 
made her, and not what she or 
the world would have her to be.” 

The Ohio prelate declared that 
often the idea of emancipation: 
“begins with a complete misunder- ; 
standing of the Christian ideal of: 
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womanhood (and) increases with 
a gradual irksomeness with those 
divine assignments which alone 
can guarantee to womankind the 
importance of her place in crea- 
tion.” 

‘ Longer Life in U.S. — The aver- 
age length of life increased sub- 
stantially in every region of the 
United States during the 1940's, 
according to life tables computed 
by the Statistical Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany on the basis of the mortality 
for the general population in 
1939-41 and 1949-51. 


The best record for longevity 
at the mid-century, as a decade 
earlier, was made by the West 
North Central States. In 1949-51, 
the expectation of life at birth in 
this area was 67.8 years for white 
males and 73.3 years for white 
females, an increase of 2.6 and 4,1 
years, respectively, since 1939-41. 
Even greater were the gains scored 
in the other geographic divisions, 
the most rapid progress being 
made in the areas which had had 
the least favorable record. Thus, 
in the Mountain States, where the 
average lifetime was lowest in 
1939-41, the gains in the decade 
amounted to 4.4 for white males 
and no less than 5.9 years for 
white females. 


Although the areas varied in the 
extent to which longevity im- 
proved, their ranking with regard 
to average length of life did not 
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change appreciably in the decade. 
However, the geographic varia- 
tions narrowed considerably. In 
1949-51, the expectation of life at 
birth for white males ranged from 
67.8 years in the West North Cen- 
tral States to 65.4 years in the 
Mountain States, a difference of 
2.4 years; a decade earlier the 
corresponding disparity was 4.2 
years. 


Success in Counseling — Adjust- 
ments to social problems of all 
kinds can be effected in 60 per 
cent of cases where counseling is 
sought in time, it was reported 
here by Leonard R. Jagels, execu- 
tive director of the Oakland Coun- 
ty Catholic Family center. The 
center, which recently moved into 
new and enlarged quarters, has 
handled more than 600 cases in 
the past year. A major portion of 
clients have had marital problems, 
said Mr. Jagels. If a couple seeks 
aid before a rift becomes too ina- 
soluble, the center’s teamwork ap- 
proach which combines the ef- 
forts of a priest, a social worker, 
and a psychologist, can usually ef- 
fect a reconciliation, he added. 


Parents Are Warned — As a 
thumb rule that may admit of some 
exceptions, high school students 
should not attend movies which 
have been evaluated in the A-II— 
unobjectionable for adults — cate- 
gory. This guidance was given 
parents in a leaflet distributed by 
the Diocesan Councils of Catholic 
Men and Women, with the ap- 
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proval of Bishop George J. Rehr- 
ing of Toledo. The leaflet was de- 
signed to implement the work of 
the National Legion of Decency 
in the diocese. 


The leaflet explained: “Matur- 
ity does not come of a sudden 
like a date on the calendar. It 
involves the gradual unfolding of 
physical, mental and emotional 
life. It varies according to sex, 
racial background, social condi- 
tions, home environment and a 
score of other factors. You, the 
parent, can best tell when your 
son or daughter is no longer an 
adolescent but a grown-up. We 
might hazard the general state- 
ment that in our culture, this time 
will hardly come before the com- 
pletion of high school.” 

Bishop Rehring, in a communi- 
cation to his priests asking pulpit 
support for the re-awakening cru- 
sade of the National Legion of 
Decency, said: 

“We Bishops and priests want 
to be safe guides of all who are 
placed under our direction. We 
don’t want to interfere with any- 


What to Fear 


one’s legitimate pleasure but we 
are bound in conscience to sound 
a warning where that is necessary. 
The moral evaluation of pictures 
by the lay officials of the Legion 
of Decency will enable everyone 
to know what, in the opinion of 
experts, is safe and what is unsafe 
for him to see. 


“God’s law is not easy to keep,” 
the Bishop said, “simply because 
it is under attack not only by the 
invisible evil spirits and by cor- 
rupt man but also because of the 
consequences of Original Sin re- 
maining in fallen man. 


“It is because of this distur- 
bance within himself, the conflict 
between right reason and irregu- 
lar stirrings of the bodily appetites, 
that man can, easily deceive him- 
self into thinking that he will not 
be injured by something which 
his own better judgment tells him 
he should avoid. 

“Obedience to God’s command- 
ments requires avoidance of every 
proximate occasion of sin as well 
as the strengthening help of pray- 
er and the Sacraments.” 


Man never has anything to fear in God’s material creation. 
His only reason for fear is, not with things, but with himself. 
Man does not need to fear his own intelligence, whereby he is 
enabled to create. What man must indeed fear is the prideful 
and imprudent use of this divine faculty—Thomas E. Murray. 
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For Your Lenten Reading 


Wide assortment of devotional booklets 


(C Meditations on the Sacred Passion. 
Deep, reflections on the Seven Words 
of Christ on Good Friday. 10c 


] Prayers of the Mass. Handy pocket 
guide for daily reference. 10c 


( The Holy Hour (4 forms) for public 
and private devotion. 10c 


(CD Stations of the Cross. Handy pocket 
uide with meditations by Father 
onroy. 10c 


C] Scriptural Guide for the Rosary. For 
greater appreciation and devotion 
when you ponder the mysteries. 10 


(1 The Agony in the Garden. 32 pages 
of inspirational reading about one 
phase of our Lord’s Passion. 20c 


(1 Below The Cross. Selected reading 
from “Meditations on the Gospels” 
by Bishop Prohaszka. 10c 


OA Guide for Confession. Get the hab- 
it of using this handy manual to 
make each confession complete. 10c 


(] Communion Prayers for Everyday. A 
group of refreshing new prayers and 
devotions for everyday use. 10c 


Devotion of the THREE HOURS 


Your own copy of the Tre Ore for Good Friday 


You need no other book to fill the three hours on Good Friday 
afternoon. Order the best and most popular and complete 
booklet on the market for this special service to commemorate 
the Three Hours our Blessed Lord suf- 25c PER COPY 


(0 The Seven Last Words. Meditate rev- 
erently, assisted by Bishop Sheen. 10c 


0 The Life of Jesus. An inspiring, de- 
votional book, well illustrated and 
paper bound. $1 each. 


{ Novena Holy Hour. Get more cut of 
every service with this handy man- 
ual. 15¢ each. 


(0 The Way of the Cross. This Scriptural 
Edition is recommended for public 
and private devotions. 10c each. 


(That Backward Collar. Learn more 
about the priest’s side of religion. 
Very good, interesting reading. 10c 


Cj What the Mass Means. Understand 
fully the real meaning, to help you 
attend Mass more reverently. ae 


(CO Little Prayers with Plenary Indul- 
gences. One of the handiest, most 
valuable pamphlets you will ever 
own! each. 


(Father Smith Instructs Jackson. A 
complete refresher-course on the 
Catholic faith, in popular question- 
and-answer form. Ideal for convert 
reading. $1 each. 


(0 Short Prayers for Busy People. Carry 
it in your pocket or purse. You'll 
want to use it each day. 10c each. 


(1 The Queen of Seven Swords. Bishop 
Sheen’s meditations provide many 
moments of serious devotion. 10c 


Forgiven. The full meaning of repen- 
tence and God’s forgiveness. 10c each 


Order ALL 21 books for only $4.00 


Regular $4.45 value. 


Postage included! 


Order from the Book Department 


Our Sunday Visitor 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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Best Sellers by Father O’Brien... 


4 Stories by 21 persons who have studied 
ier long and thought deeply to determine 
ee bs with certainty the true Church. Six are 


7} \s lay persons with no theological back- 

The tha ground. The other 15 co-authors were 

l | either ministers or students for the min- 

il istry. These men and women tell their 

“jo Emmaus Hl stories with the sole thought to help 

Hi others groping for the paths that lead 

i f to Christ and His Church. Each person- 

montane ‘hi al account is told with reverence, hu- 

il mility and charity towards members of 

JOLIN A. O'BRIEN i all faiths, and a sincere desire to help 
others. 

$2.50 per copy 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


BOTH books for only $3.00! 


This 225-page volume is the answer to 
a world-wide demand .. . for the exper- 
iences of new converts to Catholicism 
from all walks of life. In PATHS TO ( 


CHRIST, society in all its ranks is well N 
represented in 40 revealing, intimate Paths T 
stories, brought together under one cov- (@] 
er by Father O’Brien, with his own 
words of introduction about each ‘guest CHRIST 
writer.’ Without question it is one of 


the most interesting convert books you 
will ever read! 


Rex A. OBagex rho 
$1.50 per copy 


Order from the Book Department, 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Indiana 
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